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Senator  Walter  George’s  1938  Campaign 

By  Luther  Harmon  Zeigler,  Jr.* 

The  late  Senator  Walter  F.  George,  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
spected  statesmen  of  recent  times,  was  so  politically  in¬ 
vulnerable  that  his  position  was  rarely  challenged.  However, 
during  the  New  Deal  era.  Senator  George  had  to  do  battle  with 
the  nation’s  most  formidable  politician,  Franklin  Delano  Roose¬ 
velt.  Roosevelt  had  long  taken  an  active  interest  in  Georgia  politics. 
In  1936,  Eugene  Talmadge  had  been  defeated  in  his  senatorial 
campaign  by  Richard  Russell,  Roosevelt’s  choice.  In  addition. 
Governor  E.  D.  Rivers  was  regarded  as  a  thorough  New  Dealer. 
Roosevelt  had  also  been  successful  in  putting  down  a  Talmadge- 
sponsored  attempt  to  return  the  Democratic  party  to  southern 
conservative  leadership.  These  victories  had  served  to  convince 
the  President  that  his  popularity  had  reached  a  new  high  point 
in  Georgia.  He  therefore  decided  to  single  out  Democrats  “whom 
he  would  ask  the  voters  of  certain  states  to  defeat  in  order  to 
effect  his  so-called  purge  of  the  party,  the  elimination  of  Demo¬ 
crats  who  had  opposed  him  in  some  of  his  plans  for  legislation.”' 
Senator  George  was  among  those  whom  F.  D.  R.  marked  for  de¬ 
feat. 

The  popular  George  had  filled  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Senator  Thomas  E.  Watson  in  1922  and  had  been  in 
Washington  ever  since.  Known  as  a  conservative  political  phi¬ 
losopher,  George  had  nevertheless  supported  thirty-four  Roosevelt 
bills  in  the  Senate  while  opposing  only  ten.  Among  those  measures 
opposed  by  George,  the  most  significant  was  the  notorious  “court 
packing  plan.”  However,  George  had  supported  the  social  security 
program  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.*  Obviously  then, 
George  was  not  a  die-hard  reactionary. 

Nevertheless,  F.  D.  R.  had  decided  that  Senator  George  had 
to  be  “sent  to  pasture.”  In  the  early  months  of  1938,  conferences 

*A  graduate  student  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 

1.  Atlanta  Constitution,  August  12,  1938. 

2.  "Men  in  Harness,"  Newnoeek,  XII  (August  22,  1938),  40. 
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were  held  at  the  White  House  in  which  Governor  Rivers  was 
considered  as  a  possible  administration  candidate.*  Rivers  was 
ruled  out  because  of  former  Ku  Klux  Klan  connections.* 

In  the  meantime,  the  perpetual  candidate  Talmadge  had  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  Senate.*  He  had  lost  his  organization  but  he 
still  had  his  dangerous  nucleus  of  voters.  William  McCrae,  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  Townsend  Plan,  also  had  announced  his  candidacy.* 
Talmadge  figured  he  would  be  able  to  step  in  while  George  and 
the  President  fought  the  campaign  on  ideological  grounds.’  Since 
his  disastrous  defeat  in  1936,  the  state  financial  and  power  interests 
had  ignored  him.  He  therefore  decided  to  use  “big  business”  as 
the  target  of  his  campaign."  George,  sizing  up  Talmadge’s  strategy, 
turned  the  tables  on  his  opponent  by  meeting  the  issue  head  on. 
He  declared  that  he  was  unashamed  of  the  fact  that  he  had  always 
been  friendly  with  the  Georgia  Power  G)mpany.  “The  Georgia 
Power  Company  supports  me,  but  so  do  most  other  business  in¬ 
terests  in  Geoipa,”  he  told  a  somewhat  astonished  group  of  re¬ 
porters." 

While  Talmadge  and  George  readied  themselves  for  the  battle, 
Roosevelt  was  still  unable  to  choose  a  candidate.  Rivers  was  per¬ 
sistent.  At  Gainesville,  Georgia,  on  March  23,  1938,  the  President 
urged  the  enactment  of  wages  and  hours  legislation,  and  set  the 
stage  for  the  coming  primary.  Before  an  audience  of  20,000 
Roosevelt  said: 

I  speak  to  you  of  conditions  within  my  other  state.  The  buying 
power  of  the  people  of  Georgia  and  many  other  states  is  so  low  that , 
the  people  of  these  states  cannot  purchase  the  products  of  industry. . . . 
Let  us  remember  that  buying  power  means  many  other  kinds  of  better 
things— better  schools,  better  health,  better  hospitals,  better  highways. 
These  things  will  not  come  to  us  in  the  South  if  we  oppose  progress, 
if  we  believe  in  our  hearts  that  the  feudal  system  is  still  the  best 

5.  J.  B.  Shannon,  “Presidential  Politics  in  the  South,**  Journal  of  PoW 
tie*,  1  (1938),  279. 

4.  New  Republic  (June  29,  1938),  203. 

6.  Shannon,  “Presidential  Politics,**  279. 

6.  New  Republic,  203. 

7.  Michie,  Allan  and  Frank  Rhylick,  Dixie  Demagogue*  (New  Tork,  1939), 
190. 

8.  Ibid. 

9.  Ibid.,  189. 
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system.  .  .  .  When  you  come  down  to  it,  there  is  little  difference 
between  the  feudal  system  and  the  Fascist  systenL  If  you  believe  in 
the  one,  you  lean  toward  the  other.^® 

Roosevelt  had  been  introduced  by  George,  but  gave  Rivers  the 
only  favorable  mention.”  Speculation  that  Rivers  had  overcome 
his  Klannish  past  began  again.  The  rumors  increased  when  Rivers 
visited  the  President  several  times  in  the  next  ten  days.^*  Although 
he  kept  in  constant  touch  with  Roosevelt,  experienced  observers 
knew  Rivers  would  not  challenge  George.  Rivers’  “Little  New 
Deal,”  as  he  called  his  administration,  was  as  much  a  campaign 
platform  as  a  concrete  program  and  the  governor  had  been 
secretly  careful  not  to  alienate  the  textile  mill  owners  and  the 
Georgia  Power  Company.**  Opposition  to  George  would  cause 
these  interests  to  abandon  him.  He  decided  to  run  for  re-election 
rather  than  against  George.  Roosevelt,  who  was  obviously  not 
unhappy  at  Rivers’  decision,  continued  shopping  around  for  an¬ 
other  candidate.  The  administration  finally  selected  Lawrence 
Camp,  Federal  district  attorney  in  Atlanta,  to  cany  the  New  Deal 
battle  flag.*^  Camp,  relatively  unknown,  was  apparently  the  best 
Roosevelt  could  do.  Marvin  McIntyre,  one  of  Roosevelt’s  secre¬ 
taries,  is  credited  with  having  found  Camp.**  Camp,  who  was 
reluctant  to  oppose  George,  was  truly  a  manufactured  candidate. 
Jim  Farley  warned  F.  D.  R.  that  Camp  could  not  succeed,  but 
the  President  did  not  accept  the  advice  of  his  political  advisor.** 

It  was  clear  that  Roosevelt  hoped  to  create  a  permanent  organi¬ 
zation  in  Georgia.  He  continued,  as  the  summer  approached,  to 
refer  to  conditions  in  Georgia  as  “feudal.”**  It  was  no  coincidence 
that  the  report  of  the  National  Emergency  Council  on  conditions 
in  the  South  appeared  almost  simultaneously  with  Roosevelt’s 
remarks  about  Georgia.** 

lOt.  Atlanta  Conatitution,  March  24,  1938. 

11.  Mlchie  and  Rhylick,  Dixie  Demogoguea,  190. 

12.  Ibid. 

IS.  Ibid. 

14.  Shannon,  “Presidential  Politics,”  279. 

15.  Congretaional  Digest,  XVII  (October,  1988),  264. 

16.  Ibid. 

17.  Shannon,  "Presidential  Politics,”  279. 
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It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  selection  of  Gunp  involved 
no  open  declaration  of  endorsement  at  first.  Camp  announced  his 
candidacy  with  no  mention  of  presidential  endorsement.^*  As  the 
campaign  began  in  July,  no  one  was  aware  of  the  extent  to  which 
Roosevelt  planned  to  intervene. 

George  opened  his  campaign  with  a  short  declaration  at  Vienna, 
his  home,  which  was  no  more  than  an  announcement  that  he  would 
be  a  candidate.  No  names  were  mentioned.*®  Camp,  opening  the 
same  day,  accused  George  of  having  an  agreement  with  the  Re¬ 
publicans  to  help  destroy  Roosevelt  and  the  Democratic  party. 
He  said  that  George  and  Talmadge  agreed  on  opposition  to  Roose¬ 
velt  and  both  had  “stabbed  him  in  the  back.”  The  “vested  in¬ 
terests,”  concluded  Camp,  normally  for  Talmadge,  had  migrated 
to  George.** 

George’s  early  campaign  revealed  a  remarkable  political  flair. 
He  had  not  made  a  speech  in  his  own  behalf  since  1926.**  Never¬ 
theless,  the  crowds  received  him  well  and  it  was  evident  that  his 
long  absence  from  state  politics  had  not  deprived  him  of  strong 
support.  He  never  unbuttoned  his  coat,  much  less  removed  it. 
This  pleased  crowds  long  accustomed  to  Talmadge’s  antics.** 
The  Atlanta  Constitution  immediately  announced  its  support  for 
George.  In  an  editorial  on  July  6,  the  Constitution  maintained 
that  George  represented  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike— he  was  a  man 
of  all  the  people,  regardless  of  income.  George  was  praised  for 
refraining  from  stooping  to  the  tactics  of  a  demagogue.  The 
highly  complimentary  editorial  concluded:  “Georgia  and  the 
nation  both  need  such  a  man  in  the  doubtful  years  to  come.”** 

George’s  campaign  was  given  impetus  by  the  announcement 
of  Emory  Bass,  well-known  Roosevelt  supporter,  that  he  had  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  congressional  race  in  the  eighth  district  to  devote 
his  full  time  to  George’s  campaign.*® 

19.  Ibid. 

20.  Atlanta  Con«tU«tion,  July  5,  1938. 

21.  Ibid. 

22.  Ibid. 

23.  Ibid. 

24.  Ibid.,  July  6. 

25.  Ibid.,  July  10. 
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The  Roosevelt  organization  in  Georgia,  including  Camp,  had 
invited  Roosevelt  to  speak  at  the  completion  ceremonies  of  the 
rural  electrification  system  at  Bamesville  on  August  ii.**  This 
was  a  thinly  veiled  excuse  to  get  the  President  into  Georgia  to 
throw  his  personal  prestige  behind  Camp.  The  situation  became 
extremely  complicated  when  George  was  invited  to  attend  the 
ceremonies.  Oddly,  the  chairman  of  the  Bamesville  welcoming 
committee  was  a  George  supporter.”  In  his  letter  accepting  the 
invitation,  George  praised  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
(T.V.A.),  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  and  Rural  Electrifi¬ 
cation  Administration  (R.E.A.).  He  declared  his  support  for 
“liberal  democracy.’’”  It  was  obvious  that  George  was  worried 
and  was  attempting  to  stave  off  the  effects  of  the  fatal  day  when 
Roosevelt  would  speak  at  Bamesville. 

A  few  days  after  George  accepted  the  invitation  in  such  con¬ 
ciliatory  fashion,  Elarl  Cocke,  state  director  of  the  National 
Emergency  Council,  and  a  loyal  George  supporter,  was  removed. 
In  his  place  was  put  C  H.  Foreman,  an  avid  New  Dealer  who 
had  helped  supply  the  President  with  material  for  his  speeches 
concerning  the  economic  condition  of  Georgia.”  The  removal 
of  Cocke  led  George  to  accuse  Roosevelt  of  using  the  Federal 
patronage  to  defeat  him,  which  was  entirely  tme.  It  was  evident 
that  Roosevelt  was  determined  to  make  a  fight  of  it.  In  addition 
to  this,  mmors  that  Roosevelt  was  planning  to  dump  millions  of 
dollars  in  relief  money  into  Georgia  in  an  effort  to  buy  the  state 
for  Camp  were  increasing. 

As  July  faded  into  August,  Geoi^e’s  popularity  increased.  Abit 
Nix,  former  candidate  for  governor,  announced  his  support  for 
George.  Wiley  Moore,  prominent  Roosevelt  supporter  in  1936, 
supported  George  saying,  “To  my  notion.  President  Roosevelt 
and  Senator  George  are  working  toward  the  same  objective.  There 

36.  Micbie  and  Rhylick,  Dixie  Demagoguea,  191. 

27.  Atlanta  Conatitvtion,  July  20,  1938. 

28.  Ibid.,  July  23,  1938. 

29.  Ibid.,  July  26,  1938. 
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is  no  reason  why  firm  supporters  of  the  President  should  not  be 
just  as  firm  supporters  of  ^nator  George.”**’ 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Georgia  Federation 
of  Labor  fully  endorsed  George  although  Labor’s  Non-Partisan 
League,  political  arm  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organization 
(C.LO.),  had  blacklisted  him.*^ 

Sensing  that  the  Georgia  primary  was  to  be  in  the  national 
spotlight,  the  Gallup  Poll  conducted  a  series  of  questions.  The 
first  question  asked  w:is:  ‘‘If  you  had  been  a  member  of  Congress 
during  the  past  six  years,  would  you  have  supported  every  bill 
recommended  by  President  Roosevelt?”  Twenty-three  percent  of 
the  people  answered  in  the  affirmative,  while  an  overwhelming 
71  percent  voted  “No.”**  This  early  poll  gave  some  indication  of 
the  climate  of  opinion  in  Georgia. 

Camp,  in  July,  based  his  campaign  almost  entirely  on  Roose¬ 
velt’s  popularity.  His  essential  argument  was:  “If  you  want  to 
help  the  President,  vote  for  me.  If  you  want  to  stop  him,  vote  for 
Talmadge  or  George.”*®  He  claimed  to  be  “100  percent  New 
Deal”:  “The  issues  in  this  campaign  are  clear  and  simple:  do  we 
want  to  go  along  with  a  national  program  of  helping  people,  or  do 
we  want  to  go  back  to  the  days  when  the  program  of  the  national 
government  was  only  to  help  big  business?”*^ 

The  campaign  in  July  was  rather  restrained  and  apprehensive. 
All  attack  was  centered  on  George,  the  man  to  beat.  The  can¬ 
didates  were  holding  on  to  what  they  had,  wdting  for  Roosevelt 
to  make  the  next  move.  As  the  day  for  his  arrival  approached, 
the  state  worked  itself  into  near  hysteria  wondering  if  he  would 
actually  try  to  read  George  out  of  the  party.  Most  observers  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  President  would  not  name  George  directly,  and  if 
he  spoke  for  Camp,  would  do  so  indirectly.  It  was  feared  that, 
while  Roosevelt  might  be  able  to  obstruct  the  nomination  of 

30.  Ibid.,  August  7,  1938. 

31.  Ibid.,  August  9,  1938. 

32.  Ibid.,  August  7,  1938. 
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34.  Ibid.,  July  24.  1938. 
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George,  he  would  only  succeed  in  enhancing  the  prospects  of 
Talmadge.“ 

The  day  before  the  Bamesville  address,  Roosevelt  arrived  at 
Warm  Springs.  Gimp  and  Rivers  had  lunch  with  the  President. 
With  no  previous  announcement,  F.  D.  R.  referred  to  Camp  as 
“the  gentleman  who  I  hope  will  be  the  next  senator  from  this 
state.”*®  The  remark  was  sandwiched  in  between  two  other 
sentences,  and  Camp’s  candidacy  was  never  mentioned  again.  The 
President’s  announcement,  unbelievably  casual,  had  caught  even 
his  intimate  associates  by  surprise.®’  Reporters  burst  into  a  round 
of  spontaneous  applause  for  Camp,  who  stood  with  a  puzzled  smile, 
and  ran  for  the  nearest  telephone  booths. 

Rivers  had  been  invited  to  Warm  Springs  in  an  effort  to  get 
the  governor  to  throw  the  weight  of  his  state  machine  behind 
Camp.  Since  July,  Roosevelt  had  made  a  strenuous  effort  to  bring 
Rivers  into  line,  and  made  no  secret  of  his  displeasure  at  Rivers’ 
apparent  determination  to  remain  aloof  from  the  senatorial  contest. 
Rivers,  Camp,  and  Roosevelt  talked  for  two  hours  at  Warm 
Springs.  After  the  President  left.  Camp  and  Rivers  remained  be¬ 
hind  and  engaged  in  a  heated  discussion  of  the  campaign.**  Rivers, 
however,  was  determined  to  run  his  own  race. 

Camp  and  George  had  both  scheduled  speeches  for  the  evening 
of  August  lo.  Now  that  George  knew  the  nature  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  visit,  he  realized  that  he  had  a  fight  on  his  hands.  In  his 
first  speech  after  the  President’s  announcement,  no  punches  were 
pulled.  He  accused  Roosevelt  and  Camp  of  “slanderous  or  ignorant 
misrepresentation.”**  Denying  any  unethical  connections  with  big 
business,  he  added  that  when  a  man  is  afraid  to  do  justice  to  busi¬ 
ness,  “that  man  will  sell  you  down  the  creek.”  George  reminded 
Georgians  that  he  had  voted  to  override  six  presidential  vetoes 
of  bills  aiding  veterans  and  their  families.  Further,  his  support  of 
bank  deposit  insurance,  banking  reform,  mobilization  of  the  gold 
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reserve,  and  control  of  the  stock  and  commodity  exchange  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  was  no  tool  of  big  business.^” 

While  George  was  delivering  this  fighting  speech  over  a  state¬ 
wide  radio  hook-up,  Camp,  speaking  at  Carrollton,  insisted  that 
George  was  “an  agent  of  foreign  big  business”  and  the  “most 
subtle  and  adroit  enemy  that  President  Roosevelt  and  his  humanita¬ 
rian  program  have.”  He  concluded  his  abusive  speech  by  declar¬ 
ing:  “The  record  of  Senator  George  during  his  sixteen  years  of 
service  in  the  Senate  discloses  that  he  has  been  the  Senate  leader 
of  the  forces  of  entrenched  greed,  big  business  and  its  millionaire 
owners  of  the  country.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  local  agents 
for  these  big  Eastern  corporations  are  supporting  George.”*^ 

On  August  1 1 ,  the  President  was  to  speak  at  Bamesville  at  the 
Gordon  Institute  stadium.  Roosevelt  was  to  throw  the  switch 
sending  electricity  to  thousands  of  rural  Georgians.  In  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  most  unusual  moments  in  American  political 
history,  he  completely  forgot  about  the  ostensible  purpose  of  his 
visit  and  the  unhappy  Bamesville  residents,  who  were  proud  of 
their  project  and  had  wanted  to  keep  politics  out  of  the  ceremony,, 
were  forced  to  pull  the  switch  themselves! 

A  large  crowd,  estimated  at  50,000,  packed  the  stadium.  On 
the  platform  sat  George,  seated  between  Rivers  and  Harry  Hop¬ 
kins.  Several  seats  away  sat  Camp.  Rivers  introduced  the 
President  as  “taxpayer,  resident,  and  part-time  citizen  of  Georgia,”^ 
an  obvious  attempt  to  justify  Roosevelt’s  action.^*  F.  D.  R.  was 
greeted  by  a  thunderous  burst  of  applause,  a  tribute  to  his  great 
popularity.  Since  he  was. speaking  at  the  dedication  of  a  rural 
electrification  project,  he  took  the  occasion  to  imply  that  George 
was  linked  with  the  power  interests  among  whose  executives 
George  had  many  friends.*^  Pointing  toward  the  primary,  he  re¬ 
ferred  to: 

Two  types  of  political  leadership  which  are  dangerous  to  the  con- 
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tinuation  of 'broad  economic  and  social  progress  along  the  long  battle 
front.  The  first  type  of  political  leadership  which  is  dangerous  to 
progress  is  represented  by  the  man  who  harps  on  one  or  two  remedies 
or  proposals  and  claims  that  these  two  are  the  remedies  that  will 
cure  our  ills.  The  other  is  represented  by  the  man  who  says  that  he 
is  in  favor  of  progress  but  whose  record  shows  that  he  liinders  or 
hampers  new  measures.  He  tells  his  friends  that  he  does  not  like  this, 
that,  or  the  other  detail,  and  at  the  same  time  he  utterly  fails  to  offer 
a  substitute  that  is  practical  or  worthwhile.*®  [Bringing  the  matter 
down  to  the  immediate  issue,  he  continued:] 

Translating  that  into  more  immediate  terms,  it  means  that  if  the 
people  of  the  state  of  Georgia  want  definite  action  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  they  must  send  to  that  Congress  senators  and 
representatives  who  are  willing  to  stand  up  and  fight— fight  night  and 
day  for  federal  statutes  drawn  to  meet  actual  needs— not  something 
which  serves  merely  to  gloss  over  the  evils  for  the  time  being  but 
laws  with  teeth  in  them  which  go  to  the  root  of  the  problem;  which 
remove  the  inequalities,  raise  the  standards  and  over  a  period  of  years 
give  constant  improvement  to  the  conditions  of  human  life  in  the  state. 

You,  the  people  of  Georgia,  in  the  coming  senatorial  primary,  for 
example,  have  a  perfect  right  to  choose  any  candidate  you  wish.  I  do 
not  seek  to  impair  that  right.  But  because  Georgia  has  been  good 
enough  to  call  me  her  adopted  son  and  because  for  many  long  years 
1  have  regarded  Georgia  as  “my  other  state,”  I  feel  no  hesitation  in 
telling  you  what  I  would  do  if  I  could  vote  here  next  month.** 

Castigating  those  who  “too  often  have  listened  to  the  dictator¬ 
ship  of  the  small  minority  of  industrialists  and  corporations  who 
oppose  the  objectives  themselves,”  F.  D.  R.  turned  his  attack  di¬ 
rectly  on  George.  ‘‘Let  me  make  it  clear  that  he  is,  and  I  hope 
always  will  be,  my  personal  friend.  He  is  beyond  question  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  a  scholar— but  so  also  are  other  gentlemen  for  whom  I 
have  affectionate  regard  but  with  whom  I  differ  heartily  and 
sincerely  on  the  principles  and  policies  on  how  the  government 
of  the  United  States  should  be  directed.”*’ 

Comparing  George’s  philosophy  to  that  of  the  Republican  party, 
he  continued:  “Therefore,  I  repeat  that  I  trust  that  Senator 
George  and  I  will  always  be  good  personal  friends  even  though 
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I  am  impelled  to  make  it  clear  that  on  most  questions  he  and  1  do 
not  speak  the  same  language.”** 

When  George  heard  these  words,  he  took  out  a  piece  of  paper, 
stirred  uneasily,  moved  his  lips  slowly  and  looked  studiously 
ahead.  He  knew  what  Roosevelt  was  doing  and  had  jotted  down 
a  hurried  reply.  This  was  his  only  outward  sign  of  disturbance. 
He  stared  straight  ahead  during  the  remainder  of  the  speech.  The 
others  carefully  avoided  looking  at  the  audience  and  shifted  their 
eyes  nervously.  When  the  audience  realized  what  the  President 
intended  to  do,  they  burst  into  yells  of  “Pour  it  on,  Mr.  President” 
and  “Goodbye,  George.”  Equally  prominent  were  cries  of  “Hur¬ 
rah  for  Senator  George.”  Rated  the  most  popular  of  the  three 
candidates,  George  had  a  loyal  following  that  would  never  desert 
him.*® 

Returning  to  the  main  question  of  his  speech,  Roosevelt  set 
up  a  criterion  of  party  loyalty  and  responsibility: 

To  carry  out  my  responsibility  as  President  it  is  clear  that  there 
should  be  cooperation  between  members  of  my  partv  and  myself. 
That  is  the  one  essential  of  a  party  form  of  government— it  has  been 
going  on  in  this  country  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 

The  test  is  not  measured,  in  the  case  of  any  individual,  by  his  every 
vote  on  every  bill.  The  test  lies  rather  in  two  questions:  first,  has  the 
record  of  the  candidate  shown,  while  differing  perhaps  on  details,  a 
constant,  active,  fighting  attitude  in  favor  of  the  broad  objectives 
of  the  partv  and  of  the  government  as  they  are  constituted  today,  and 
secondly,  does  the  candidate  really,  in  his  heart,  believe  in  the  ob¬ 
jectives. 

I  regret  that  in  the  case  of  my  friend.  Senator  George,  I  cannot 
answer  either  of  these  questions  in  the  affirmative. 

Roosevelt,  having  thus  indicted  George,  turned  his  attention  to 
Camp.  He  described  the  candidate  as  one  who  “honestly  believes 
that  things  must  be  done  and  done  now  to  improve  the  economic 
and  social  conditions  of  the  country  and  is  willing  to  fight  for 
those  principles.”*" 
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Reaching  the  long  awaited  climax,  Roosevelt  was  weighing  each 
word  carefully  and  was  more  studious  than  usual  in  controlling 
his  voice.  By  the  tone  of  his  voice  as  well  as  the  words  he  chose, 
he  indicated  his  desire  to  be  rid  of  George.  His  concluding  para¬ 
graph  was  deadly.  Observers  could  not  remember  when  they 
had  heard  a  more  direct  attack:®^  “Therefore,  accepting  the  re¬ 
quest  from  many  citizens  of  Georgia  that  I  make  my  position 
clear,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  I  were  able  to  vote  in 
the  September  primary  in  this  state,  I  most  assuredly  would  cast 
my  vote  for  Lawrence  Camp.”®* 

In  the  confusion  that  followed  this  dramatic  announcement, 
cheers  were  as  numerous  for  George  as  they  were  for  Camp. 
George  stood  up  immediately  and  shook  hands  with  the  President. 
His  reply,  which  he  had  jotted  down  earlier,  was  drowned  out 
by  the  cheering  and  was  heard  only  by  a  few  people  near  the 
platform.  “Mr.  President,”  he  said,  “I  regret  that  you  have  taken 
this  occasion  to  question  my  democracy  and  to  attack  my  public 
record.  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  accept  the  challenge.”  The 
President,  deeply  moved,  replied,  “God  bless  you,  Walter.  Let’s 
always  be  friends.”®* 

The  reaction  to  the  Bamesville  speech  by  the  press  was  negative, 
although  the  dramatic  quality  of  the  situation  was  recognized. 
The  Atlanta  Constitution  blazed  the  following  two-inch  head¬ 
lines  across  the  front  page:  “Roosevelt  Opens  War  Against 
George;  Senior  Senator  Accepts  Challenge.”  The  article  con¬ 
tinued:  “Never  before  had  a  president  entered  Georgia  and 
called  for  the  defeat  of  one  of  its  leading  political  figures.  ...  It 
was  a  page  of  history.”®^  In  the  editorial  in  the  same  issue,  editor 
Qark  Howell  declared  his  paper  to  be  solidly  behind  George:  “He 
[Roosevelt]  would  turn  the  United  States  ^nate  into  a  gathering 
of  96  Charlie  McCarthys  with  himself  as  the  sole  Edgar  Bergen 
to  pull  the  string.  He  has  asked  Georgia  to  furnish  one  of  these 
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yes  men.  Will  Georgia  accept  the  challenge?”  Thus  Howell, 
loyal  Roosevelt  supporter  in  the  past,  broke  with  the  President. 

The  Augtista  Chronicle,  equally  resentful,  said  that  to  follow 
Roosevelt’s  suggestion  would  force  Georgia  to  bury  its  tradition 
and  reconcile  itself  to  complete  dictation  by  Roosevelt.  The  Sa¬ 
vannah  Morning  News  declared  that  George’s  personality  easily 
overshadowed  F.  D.  R.’s  and  that  the  contest  would  be  an  easy 
victory  for  George.  The  Macon  Telegraph  thought  that  Roose¬ 
velt  had  hurt  himself  without  helping  Gunp.” 

The  Columbus  Enqiurer  called  for  an  unrelenting  attack  on 
Roosevelt  and  Camp.  The  Waycross  Journal  informed  Roosevelt 
that  even  his  great  popularity  could  not  elect  Lawrence  Camp. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Walton  Tribune  admitted  that  most  of 
the  press  was  for  George  but  cited  several  elections  when  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  newspapers  were  unable  to  change  the  course  of  a 
campaign.®’  The  attitude  of  the  press  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

For  most  of  the  editors,  presidential  interference  in  a  state’s  politics, 
especiallv  ^  a  president,  so  influential  as  Roosevelt,  could  not  be 
tolerated.  The  power  of  the  press  to  help  choose  and  elect  a  candidate 
could  be  nullified  continuously  by  pronouncements  from  popular 
executives.  Besides,  Senator  George  had  a  strong  following,  especially 
among  the  business  interests  of  the  state.  Opposition  to  Roosevelts 
intervention  ranged  all  the  w^  from  the  Journal  [Atlanta],  which 
refrained  from  mentioning  the  President  in  its  endorsement  of  George, 
to  the  Constitution,  which  asked  angrily  if  Georgia  were  prepared 
to  endorse  Roosevelt’s  desire  for  ninety-six  Charlie  McCarthys  in  the 
Senate.®* 

In  addition  to  the  press,  many  progressive  Georgians  regarded 
this  interference  as  an  affront  to  state  pride.  Old  timers  recalled 
that  Woodrow  Wilson  had  made  a  similar  attempt  in  1918,  when 
he  opposed  the  return  of  isolationist  Tom  Hardwick  to  the  Senate. 
But  Wilson  had  limited  his  intervention  to  one  letter. 
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Roosevelt,  realizing  that  his  speech  had  not  been  as  well  re¬ 
ceived  as  he  had  hoped,  began  a  behind  the  scenes  effort  to  cry¬ 
stallize  Gunp’s  organization.  He  talked  to  Gay  Shepperson;  Marion 
Allen,  his  1936  Geoigia  campaign  manager;  Rivers;  and  other 
New  Dealers.  Within  the  New  Deal  group,  the  immediate  effect 
of  F.  D.  R.’s  speech  was  new  enthusiasm  for  Gunp.  From  the  can¬ 
didate  down  to  the  lowest  party  worker,  all  were  eager  to  do 
battle  with  George.  Chief  Justice  Russell,  who  was  now  revealed 
as  having  been  among  the  group  that  invited  Roosevelt  to  Georgia, 
announced  his  support  for  Camp.®* 

George  and  his  advisors  studied  the  President’s  speech  care¬ 
fully.  Political  strategy  demanded  an  answer,  but  the  last  thing 
the  senator  wanted  to  do  was  to  answer  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  campaign  would  have  to  be  fought  out  on  the  fundamental 
issues  outlined  by  F.  D.  R.  After  long  deliberation  he  decided  on 
a  reply  which  he  hoped  would  turn  the  attention  of  the  voters 
away  from  Roosevelt’s  condemnation.  George  revealed  his  strategy 
on  August  1 5  at  Way  cross  when  he  formally  accepted  Roosevelt’s 
challenge.®*  At  the  insistence  of  his  advisors,  he  forcibly  thrust 
aside  his  natural  reserve:  “1  was  bom  in  South  Georgia  the  son 
of  a  tenant  farmer.  I  have  known  what  it  feels  like  to  want  things 
I  could  not  have.  Back  there  in  the  days  when  1  was  a  boy  I 
plowed  the  white  soil  of.  .  .  .”®^  His  voice  cracked  into  a  sob  and 
tears  streamed  down  his  tanned  cheek.  He  was  unable  to  speak 
for  a  full  half-minute.  The  tension  among  the  1500  farmers  packed 
into  the  small  auditorium  was  painful.  George  composed  himself 
with  visible  effort.  In  a  voice  trembling  with  emotion  he  told  his 
spellbound  audience:  “I’m  a  Georgian,  bred  and  bom.  I’m  a  full¬ 
time  Georgian,  too!’’**  Professional  politicians  may  regard  these 
words  with  cynicism,  saying  they  were  a  mere  political  ruse.  This 
may  be  true,  but  farmers  who  remember  the  speech  recall  that 
George  left  the  impression  of  sincerity  and  that  the  impact  upon 
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the  audience  was  stunning.  Returning  to  his  prepared  address, 
George  continued: 

Issues  have  arisen  in  the  past  few  days  that  transcend  the  trifling 
things  that  have  been  discussed  in  Georgia  in  the  last  five  or  six  weeks. 
They  are  of  tremendous  importance.  One  of  them  is  the  question: 
Axe  the  people  of  this  state  or  any  other  state  entitled  to  choose  their 
own  servants?  Are  they  entitled  to  do  so?  This  is  not  the  first  time 
this  has  been  fought  out  in  Georgia.  We  settled  it  once  before  when 
honesty  walked  down  through  the  shadow  of  bayonets  held  in  carpet¬ 
bag  hands  and  cast  an  honest  vote  for  redemption  in  this  state.  Don’t 
you  want  to  choose  your  own  representatives?  •• 

The  answer  to  this  question  came  back  with  a  mighty  roar 
from  the  peaceful  folk  whose  blood  had  suddenly  begun  to  boil 
with  a  nameless  anger  as  old  as  the  Gvil  War.  George’s  managers 
were  relieved.  The  plan  had  worked.  Social  and  economic  issues 
were  pushed  aside.  Liberalism  versus  conservatism  was  forgotten. 

Although  he  referred  to  Roosevelt’s  efforts  as  a  “second  march 
through  Georgia,”  he  was  apparently  trying  to  a^oid  antagonizing 
the  New  Deal  faction  of  Georgia.  He  insisted  that  he  was  an 
“8o  percent  New  Dealer.”*^  In  conclusion,  he  said:  “The  people 
of  my  native  state  are  on  trial  and  you’ll  make  your  answer  Sep¬ 
tember  14.  I  am  persuaded  that  this  generation  of  white  Demo¬ 
crats  will  not  let  democracy  down  in  our  beloved  state.”®® 

Roosevelt  had  not  merely  delivered  a  speech  and  then  abandoned 
Camp.  The  New  Deal  organization  operated  swiftly.  On  August 
13,  the  W’ork  Projects  Administration  (W.P.A.)  announced 
grants  of  $1,830,000  to  Georgia.  This  indicated  powerful  Federal 
support  for  Camp.  F.  D.  R.  planned  to  send  Harlee  Brand,  former 
Atlanta  newspaperman  to  Georgia  to  assume  direct  charge  of 
Camp’s  campaign.  Assistant  Attorney  General  Joseph  Keenan 
served  as  a  liaison  between  Washington  and  Georgia.  C.  H.  Fore¬ 
man  was  assigned  the  task  of  swinging  the  Federal  office  holders 
into  line.*® 
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Nevertheless,  George’s  position  was  nearly  impregnable.  He 
was  personally  popular,  the  appeal  of  “George  of  Georgia”  being 
a  source  of  local  pride.  He  was  a  Baptist,  educated  at  a  Baptist 
institution  (Mercer  University  in  Macon).  He  was  the  son  of  a 
tenant  farmer;  a  poor  boy  who  worked  his  way  up.  Finally, 
Georgia  by  custom  has  one  senator  from  the  northern  part  of 
the  state  and  one  from  South  Georgia.  Camp  came  from  North 
Georgia  as  did  junior  Senator  Russell.  Geoi^e’s  defeat  would 
invite  opposition  to  Russell  four  years  later  and  would  endanger 
his  ambition  for  a  long  career  in  the  Senate.  His  organization  was 
one  of  the  most  effective  in  the  state,  and  would  have  greatly 
aided  the  Camp  campaign.  However,  the  reasons  outlined  above 
caused  Russell  to  remain  personally  neutral  while  the  members 
of  his  organization  lent  support  to  George.  The  Rivers  organiza¬ 
tion  also  remained  aloof  and  thus  Camp  was  deprived  of  two 
powerful  backers.*'^ 

Newspaper  editorials,  telegrams,  word  of  mouth  comments  in 
hotel  lobbies  and  street  comers  indicated  that  George  was  far 
ahead  of  his  adversaries.®*  The  first  Institute  of  Public  Opinion 
poll  showed  George  holding  52  percent  of  the  vote.  Camp  28  per¬ 
cent,  and  Talmadge  20  percent.**  A  simultaneous  poll  revealed 
that  75  percent  of  the  Georgia  voters  disapproved  of  Roosevelt’s 
intervention.^®  The  Nev)  York  Times  commented:  “There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  President’s  intercession  in  the  Georgia  primary  has 
left  a  bad  taste  in  many  mouths.”’*  It  had  offended  those  who  were 
wholly  or  partly  New  Deal  opponents  and  even  those  who  were 
in  complete  accord  with  Roosevelt.  This  was  particularly  the 
case  with  a  large  middle  class  and  farming  group  who  for  years 
had  taken  pride  in  the  national  prestige  of  George  and  his  dignified 
conservatism.’*  Roosevelt  had  to  figure  out  some  way  to  transfer 
his  popularity  to  Clamp.  He,  as  most  out-of-state  observers,  failed 
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to  grasp  the  extent  of  George’s  popularity  among  the  rank  and 
file,  as  well  as  business  groups.  He  snapped  no  galluses,  told  no 
funny  stories,  and  sang  no  songs  in  his  speeches;  nor  did  he 
promise  heavens  with  fences  around  them.  Yet  there  was  some¬ 
thing  about  George  of  Georgia  and  his  dignified  judicial  bearing 
that  captured  the  imagination  of  the  voters. 

The  Roosevelt  organization  behaved  stupidly.  On  August  19, 
Edgar  Dunlap,  a  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  (R.F.C.) 
attorney,  was  fired  for  refusing  to  resign  from  the  George  cam¬ 
paign.’*  Dunlap  immediately  assumed  the  role  of  martyr  and  be¬ 
came  more  prominent  in  the  George  effort.  The  Atlanta  Consti¬ 
tution  enraged  the  Vf  w.yrs  even  further  by  maintaining  that  Federal 
office-holders  were  working  for  Camp  with  immunity.’*  This 
was  absolutely  true  and  Georgians  resented  Dunlap’s  removal 
even  more.  Underneath  the  Camp  campaign  pictures  was  the 
caption:  “If  he’s  good  enough  for  Franklin  D.  he’s  good  enough 
for  me.”  Reflecting  upon  his  ruthless  manipulations  of  Federal 
patronage,  Georgians  began  to  wonder  just  how  good  “Franklin 
D.”  was.  Nevertheless,  Roosevelt  continued  his  policies  of  in¬ 
timidation  and  on  August  23,  $1,757400  more  in  Federal  aid 
poured  into  Georgia.’®  The  peculiarities  of  the  Federal  set-up  in 
Georgia,  however,  were  such  as  to  place  in  question  the  ability 
of  any  group  to  use  Federal  funds  and  patronage  for  exclusive 
political  use.  Many  jobholders  were  under  obligation  to  George 
for  their  jobs.  George’s  record  may  have  seemed  conservative 
to  Roosevelt,  but  while  he  was  making  it  he  was  looking  out 
for  his  constituents.  He  was  credited  with  many  votes  and  acts 
that  meant  jobs  for  Georgians,  especially  in  the  field  of  Federal 
emergency  agencies.’*  The  W.P.A.  could  not  be  used  effectively 
as  a  political  instrument.  Of  53,000  W.P.A.  clients  in  Georgia, 
40  percent  were  Negroes  and  could  not  vote.  Of  the  remainder, 
many  were  unregistered  and  since  the  books  had  been  closed 
since  last  spring,  it  was  too  late  to  register.  To  counteract  this, 
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the  Federal  government  sought  to  add  several  thousand  fanners 
to  the  W.P.A.  rolls  in  the  tobacco  sections  where  resentment 
against  the  administration  farm  policy  was  strong.’’ 

During  the  campaign,  a  gesture  of  support  to  George  came  from 
the  Republican  party.  James  W.  Arnold,  national  Republican 
committeeman,  wrote  a  letter  urging  Geor^a  Republicans  to  enter 
the  Democratic  primary  and  vote  for  George  because  “it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  there  be  a  split  in  the  national  convention 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  1940.”’" 

The  question  naturally  arose  as  to  whether  Republicans  could 
enter  the  Democratic  primary.  The  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
State  Committee  announced  that  questions  of  voter  eligibility 
would  be  settled  by  local  election  managers  since  the  state  did 
not  have  a  party  registration  law  or  demand  proof  of  party  mem¬ 
bership.  The  State  Chairman  ruled  that  oral  assertion  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  affiliation  and  a  pledge  to  support  the  chosen  nominee  were 
required,  but  the  local  committee  would  be  responsible  for  judging 
the  sincerity  of  declarations.’* 

The  gesture,  rather  than  the  number  of  voters  involved,  was 
important.  Republican  support,  made  open,  could  be  a  kiss  of 
death  for  a  Georgia  politician.  George  was  not  very  anxious  to 
have  any  Republicans  supporting  him.  To  counteract  the  effects 
of  Chairman  Arnold’s  action,  the  George  managers  made  public 
a  letter  from  Walter  Cornett,  member  of  the  Republican  State 
Executive  Committee,  to  H.  J.  Rowe,  chairman  of  the  Qarke 
County  Democratic  Committee.  The  letter  stated  that  Negroes 
had  sought  the  chance  to  vote  for  a  “New  Deal  candidate,”  and 
that  a  ruling  would  be  appreciated.  The  Augusta  Chronicle  de¬ 
duced  that  if  Camp  won,  the  white  primary  would  be  abolished. 
The  Macon  Telegraph  concluded  that  the  Republicans  were 
plotting  to  “exploit  the  Negro  vote  and  re-live  the  Reconstruction 
era  of  black  heels  on  white  necks.”"®  Thus  George’s  backers  di- 
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verted  the  issue  of  Republican  support  into  that  of  the  white 
primary. 

Camp,  obviously  out  of  his  class,  had  a  tough  time  matching 
wits  with  an  expert  like  George.  His  method  was  to  connect 
George  wtih  the  forces  of  reaction.  He  accused  George  of  having 
the  support  of  the  Southern  Committee  to  Uphold  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  called  him  the  candidate  of  the  Georgia  Power  Com¬ 
pany  and  other  “barons  of  big  business”  and  “Liberty  Leaguers.”*^ 
He  contrasted  Roosevelt’s  “march  through  Georgia”  scattering 
food,  work,  homes,  and  hope  to  Sherman’s  march  of  destruction 
and  maintained,  “I  am  going  to  Washington  to  help  President 
Roosevelt  help  you.”*“  An  army  of  campaigners  from  Washington 
kept  pouring  into  the  state  to  help  Camp,  and  Federal  funds  in¬ 
creased.  The  administration  wanted  to  win  very  badly.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  The  Public  VV’ork  Administration  (P.W.A.),  gave  Georgia 
$819,9^4.00  and  W.P.A.  contributed  $101,884.00.**  Camp  never 
deviated  from  the  issue  of  “George  with  the  Republicans  or  Roose¬ 
velt  and  the  Democratic  party.”** 

The  p)ositions  of  the  candidates  remained  the  same  up  until 
the  last  hours  of  the  campaign.  George,  defiant  and  confident, 
wound  up  his  campaign  at  Way  cross.  While  he  was  con¬ 
cluding  his  efforts,  Gay  Shepperson,  state  W.P.A.  administrator, 
announced  allocations  of  $990,000.00  for  highway  construction. 
This  brought  the  Federal  money  total  to  $5400,000.**  Camp  re¬ 
vealed  completely  the  motives  behind  the  money  when  he  asked 
Georgians  to  show  their  gratitude  by  voting  for  him. 

On  the  day  of  the  primary,  321,311  Georgians  voted.  George 
polled  141,235  popular  votes,  242  unit  votes,  and  carried  86  coun¬ 
ties.  This  amounted  to  43.9  percent  of  the  popular  vote  and  59  per¬ 
cent  of  the  unit  vote.  Talmadge  received  103,075  popular  votes, 
148  unit  votes,  and  carried  65  counties.  This  gave  him  32.1  percent 
of  the  popular  vote  and  36.1  percent  of  the  unit  vote.  Camp  car- 
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ried  only  8  counties,  with  76,778  popular  and  20  unit  votes. 
While  this  gave  him  23.9  percent  of  the  popular  vote.  Camp 
managed  to  account  for  only  4.9  percent  of  the  unit  vote. 

The  rural  boxes  closed  first  and  Talmadge  jumped  to  an  early 
lead  and  began  a  premature  victory  celebration.  After  his  lead 
had  been  overcome  and  the  final  returns  were  in,  Talmadge  de¬ 
manded  a  recount  of  votes.  The  county  committees  rejected  his 
petition  and  the  issue  was  dropped.*® 

That  Talmadge  finished  as  strong  as  he  did  is  a  tribute  to  the 
loyalty  of  his  personal  following.  By  this  display  of  personal 
appeal  he  had  re-established  himself  in  Georgia  politics.  He  came 
to  an  understanding  with  Rivers,  who  had  been  re-elected,  and 
many  Talmadge  men  were  given  jobs  in  the  Rivers  organization.*^ 
The  year  1938  marked  the  beginning  of  the  reassembly  of  the 
Talmadge  machine. 

The  re-election  of  Rivers  indicated  that  New  Deal  sentiment 
was  as  strong  as  ever  in  Georgia.  Why,  then  was  Camp  beaten  so 
badly?  First,  there  was  the  element  of  resentment.  Tlie  reaction 
against  Camp  began  at  Bamesville  and  was  made  worse  by  the 
blunders  of  the  Roosevelt  organization.  The  resentment  of  Georgia 
Democrats  was  best  expressed  by  the  South  Georgia  farmer  who 
said,  “We  Georgians  are  Georgians  as  hell.’’**  Second,  the  un¬ 
shakable  Talmadge  following  prevented  the  primary  from  becom¬ 
ing  a  clear-cut  ideological  fight.  Had  Talmadge  not  entered,  it 
would  have  been  more  difficult  for  George  to  avoid  substance. 
Third,  a  reaction  against  Roosevelt  the  man,  while  loyalty  for 
the  New  Deal  remained  strong,  diminished  Camp’s  chances  enor¬ 
mously.  Also,  in  the  cotton  and  tobacco  sections,  low  prices  and 
quota  restrictions  damaged  the  New  Deal’s  prestige. 

Fourth,  the  Roosevelt  campaign  methods  offended  Georgians. 
They  felt  as  though  Roosevelt  was  trying  to  bribe  them.  Fifth, 
Camp,  pitifully  weak,  was  no  match  for  George  and  Talmadge  on 
the  stump.  Sixth,  F.  D.  R.’s  advisors  underestimated  George’s 
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strength.  He  had  always  been  backed  by  strong  interests  who 
were  willing  to  organize  an  airtight  organization.  Through  them, 
George’s  campaign  was  organized  right  down  to  the  smallest 
county  courthouse  in  the  state.  It  was  geared  to  the  job  of  getting 
unit  votes.  Seventh,  the  millions  in  Federal  money  poured  into 
Georgia  failed  to  produce  anything  except  resentment.  Also,  the 
expenditures  affected  a  class  with  relatively  few  votes— Negroes 
and  unregistered  whites.  Finally,  the  refusal  of  Rivers  and  Russell 
to  help  Camp  probably  cost  him  the  primary.  Camp  had  been  part 
of  the  Russell  organization  in  1936,  serving  as  Russell’s  campaign 
manager,  but  the  junior  Senator  stayed  out  of  the  fray. 

All  these  factors,  however,  would  still  have  been  insufficient 
to  stave  off  the  Roosevelt  onslaught  had  not  Senator  George  been 
one  of  the  most  adroit  campaigners  and  brilliant  statesmen  in  the 
history  of  Georgia.  Thus  Walter  George  returned  to  the  Senate 
to  become  one  of  its  most  admired  and  respected  members. 


Shakerism  and  the  Shakers  in  Georgia 

By  Burnette  Vanstory* 

The  days  when  the  Shakers  lived  in  Georgia  were  recalled 
by  the  recent  dismantling  of  the  old  Shaker-built  house  in 
the  town  of  White  Oak  in  Camden  County.  Few  people  know 
that  there  was  once  a  Shaker  colony  in  the  state;  but  around  the 
turn  of  the  century  the  Shakers  were  large  property  owners  in 
Georgia  as  well  as  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  New  York  State,  and  New 
England. 

Formerly  a  well-known  religious  order,  Shakerism  has  almost 
disappeared  today;  but  in  recent  years  interest  has  been  revived 
in  the  history  and  artifacts  of  the  sect.  Books  and  articles  have 
been  written  about  Shaker, culture  and  craftsmanship,^  and  early 
Shaker  furniture  has  been  sought  by  antique  dealers,  by  private 
collectors,  and  by  museums. 

Shaker  exhibits  may  be  found  at  the  New  York  State  Museum 
in  Albany;  at  the  Old  Chatham  New  York  State  Shaker  Museum; 
at  the  Fruitlands  Museum  in  Harvard,  Massachusetts;  at  the  Dun¬ 
ham  Tavern  Museum  in  Qeveland,  Ohio;  and  in  the  Andrews 
collection  at  the  Yale  University  Art  Gallery.  Pictures  and  in¬ 
formation  about  Georgia’s  Shaker  colony  are  included  in  the 
Andrews  collection.  Newspaper  clippings  concerning  the  Shakers 
in  Georgia  are  in  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society  of 
Qeveland,  Ohio,  with  copies  in  the  Georgia  Historical  Society. 
Also  in  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  is  a  manuscript  on  the 
Camden  County  Shakers  by  the  late  Mrs.  George  Vamadoe  Baker 
of  White  Oak. 

*A  resident  of  Atlanta  and  St  Simons  Island,  Oeorala.  Antbor  of 
Georgia’s  Land  of  the  Golden  Isles  (Athens,  1956).  For  assistance  In  collecting 
material  used  In  this  article  the  author  wishes  to  thank  Mr.  and  Mrs.  EMward 
Demlng  Andrews  of  New  Haren.  Connecticut  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Russell  of 
Waverly,  Georgia. 
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Under  the  official  name  of  The  United  Society  of  Believers  in 
the  Second  Appearance  of  Christ,  the  sect  was  organized  in  Eng¬ 
land  two  hundred  years  ago  in  the  mid  1700s.  The  Society  had 
some  characteristics  in  common  with  the  Quakers  or  Society  of 
Friends;  like  the  Quakers  the  Believers  wore  plain  clothing  and 
were  opposed  to  politics  and  war  and  to  all  “vain  amusements,” 
and  like  the  Quakers  they  started  their  meetings  with  a  period 
of  silent  prayer  and  meditation.  Here,  however,  all  similarity  to 
the  Quaker  meetings  ended  as  the  Believers  often  went  into  a 
perfect  frenzy  of  worship  in  which  they  fell  to  chanting,  shout¬ 
ing,  “speaking  in  the  unknown  tongue,”  and  to  shaking  and 
trembling  “in  the  most  terrible  manner.”  These  “violent  apta- 
tions”  caused  outsiders  to  call  members  of  the  Society  “Shaking 
Quakers”  or  “Shakers.”  The  Believers  accepted  the  name  and 
predicted  that  the  Shakers  would  shake  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

The  Shaker  religion  embraced  much  of  the  mystic  or  the 
supernatural,  and  members  frequently  reported  prophetic  dreams 
and  visions  and  divine  revelations.  Their  religious  rites  often  be¬ 
came  so  unrestrained  and  extreme  that  early  English  Shakers  were 
sometimes  arrested  and  even  imprisoned  for  disturbing  the  peace. 
Besides  the  unusual  rituals  of  worship,  other  distinguishing  fea¬ 
tures  of  Shake  rism  were  the  holding  of  property  in  common, 
consecration  to  lives  of  celibacy,  and  the  belief  that  Christ’s  second 
appearance  would  be  in  the  form  of  a  woman. 

After  nearly  a  quarter-century  of  ridicule  and  persecution  in 
England  the  Shake;^  migrated  to  America  under  the  leadership 
of  “Mother  Ann”  Lee,  whom  they  accepted  as  the  Female  Mes¬ 
siah.  The  Society  was  greatly  diminished  and  there  were  only 
eight  members  in  the  little  band  that  came  to  this  country  in 
1774,*  settled  near  Albany,  New  York,  and  set  themselves  to 
“gather”-  converts.  During  their  first  years  in  America  they  often 
met  with  the  same  ridicule  and  persecution  that  they  had  ex¬ 
perienced  in  England,  but  they  eventually  succeeded  in  converting 
a  number  of  people  to  their  faith. 

In  1787,  three  years  after  Mother  Ann’s  death,  the  first  organ- 
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ized  colony  of  the  Shaker  order  was  established  at  New  Lebanon, 
New  York.  Other  colonies  were  founded  in  New  York  State  and 
in  Massachusetts,  Qinnecticut,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine.  Most 
of  the  colonies  were  misunderstood  and  resented  at  first  but  as 
they  were  a  peaceable,  friendly,  honest,  and  industrious  people 
they  came  to  be  highly  respected  by  their  neighbors.  In  spite  of 
the  emotional  hysteria  that  characterized  their  worship  the  Shakers 
in  their  daily  lives  were  dignified,  humble,  generous,  and  charit¬ 
able. 

Between  1800  and  1805,  during  a  religious  revival  in  Kentucky, 
Shaker  missionaries  from  New  York  State  gathered  many  con¬ 
verts;  and  colonies  were  organized  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  with 
a  small  one  in  southeast  Indiana.  Prominent  among  the  Ohio 
colonies  was  Union  Village  at  Turtle  Creek  in  Warren  County, 
established  in  1805  just  two  years  after  Ohio  was  admitted  to 
the  Union.  This  village  of  “Shakertown,”  as  it  was  sometimes 
called,  developed  with  the  state  and  grew  to  be  one  of  its  most 
substantial  and  prosperous  communities. 

Of  Union  Village’s  two  largest  neighboring  towns,  Lebanon 
was  unfriendly  to  the  Shakers  and  Dayton  was  friendly.  The 
story  is  told  that  the  Shakers  put  a  curse  on  Lebanon  and  a  bles¬ 
sing  on  Dayton.  One  morning  two  men  from  Union  Village  rode 
through  the  streets  of  Lebanon  waving  their  wide-brimmed  hats 
and  shouting,  “Woe,  Woe,”  and  that  afternoon  they  rode  through 
Dayton  and  pronounced  their  blessing.  It  is  said  that  from  that 
time  Dayton  prospered  and  Lebanon  declined.* 

Since  Shakerism  was  dedicated  to  celibacy  the  Society  grew  by 
conversion  and  by  the  adoption  of  orphans.  So  many  children 
were  adopted  that  Shaker  colonies  are  sometimes  called  the 
“orphanages  of  their  day.”  The  orphans  and  those  children  who 
came  into  the  colonies  with  older  members  of  their  families  went 
into  the  childrens’  order  where  girls  and  boys  were  tutored 
separately,  trained  in  tasks  of  household  and  farm,  and  taught 
an  appropriate  occupation  so  that  they  could  contribute  to  the 
work  of  the  colony.  With  the  training  they  received  they  were 
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well  equipped  to  live  among  the  “world’s  people”  if  they  chose 
to  leave  the  Society  when  they  were  grown,  ^metimes  a  young 
couple  left  secretly  and  were  married,  but  often  they  asked  for 
and  received  permission  to  leave,  and  were  given  money  and  sup¬ 
plies  and  the  Shaker  blessing.  The  Believers  considered  “marriage 
and  private  property  not  as  crimes  but  as  emblems  of  a  lower  order 
of  society.”* 

Not  only  did  converts  to  Shakerism  contribute  their  worldly 
goods  to  the  cause,  but  each  member  joined  in  the  necessary  work 
of  the  community.  In  every  colony  there  were  experienced  farm¬ 
ers,  expert  carpenters,  brick  masons,  blacksmiths  and  mechanics. 
A  favorite  Shaker  rule  was:  “Do  all  your  work  as  though  you 
had  a  thousand  years  to  live  and  as  you  would  if  you  knew  you 
must  die  tomorrow.”  The  Believers  followed  this  rule  scrupulously 
and  so  their  churches,  dwellings,  and  administration  and  farm 
buildings  were  of  the  soundest  construction  possible.  All  Shaker 
architecture  had  a  plain  and  unpretentious  dignity;  Shakerism  al¬ 
lowed  no  ornamentation  “for  fancy.” 

Members  of  the  society  “gave  up  the  private  family  life  and 
found  in  its  place  the  great  brotherhood  and  sisterhood.”®  Dwelling 
houses  were  built  to  accommodate  “families”  of  from  thirty  to 
ninety  persons,  each  family  with  an  elder  and  eldress  in  charge. 
The  men  and  women  entered  by  separate  doors  and  reached  their 
“retiring  rooms”  by  separate  stairways.  There  was  a  large  “gather¬ 
ing  room”  for  union  meetings  when  the  brethren  and  sisters  would 
sit  facing  each  other  on  parallel  rows  of  chairs  five  feet  apart. 
With  hands  folded  on  clean  white  handkerchiefs  in  laps,  they 
would  converse  together.®  A  Shaker  rule  dictated  that  a  “third 
party  of  over  ten  years  must  always  be  present  at  any  meeting 
between  two  members  of  the  opposite  sex.”’ 

Simplicity  of  furnishing  made  it  easy  for  the  sisters  to  satisfy 
their  zeal  for  cleanliness  and  order.  There  were  no  curtains  or 
pictures;  rugs  were  washable,  cabinets  and  drawers  built  in;  and 
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there  were  wooden  wall  pegs  for  hanging  hats,  coats,  bonnets 
and  shawls.  To  make  perfect  cleaning  possible  the  narrow  beds 
moved  on  wooden  rollers  and  the  slat-back  chairs  could  be  hung 
on  the  wall  pegs. 

Household  chores  were  rotated  monthly  between  the  sisters 
and  in  addition  to  their  everyday  tasks  their  duties  included  hat 
and  bonnet  making,  tailoring,  spinning,  weaving  and  knitting. 
Old  advertisements  of  Shaker  knit  goods  offer  “Gents  Half  Hose 
and  Sweaters  —  White,  Black,  Blue,  Tan,  Garnet,  Brown,  Gray.”* 
The  women  also  wove  baskets,  made  cheese,  and  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables.  The  Shakers  were  pioneers  in  the  canning  industry 
and  their  products  were  in  demand  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  an  that  the  Shakeresses  brought  to  their  cooking  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Shaker  Cook  Book  dedicated  to  “the  great  host  of 
Kitchen  Sisters  who  labored  to  please  God  in  preparing  the  viands 
entrusted  to  their  hands.”  In  this  delightful  book  are  “receipts” 
for  such  delicacies  as  Blue  Flower  Omelet,  Strawberry  Flummery, 
Sugared  Rose  Petals  and  “Sister  Content’s  Herb  Butters.”*  Direc¬ 
tions  are  given  for  making  apple  pie  flavored  with  rose  water 
such  as  that  made  from  the  acres  of  roses  grown  at  Union  Vil¬ 
lage;  “apple  sass”  made  of  sun-dried  apples;  and  cider  made  from 
apples  “ripened  on  the  grass  in  the  shade  and  pressed  when  the 
aroma  is  apparent  at  a  distance  of  thirty  feet.”^® 

No  pains  were  spared  to  give  unusual  and  subtle  taste  to  Shaker 
dishes.  “To  impart  a  delicate  peach  flavor”  the  cook  beat  cake 
batter  with  a  handful  of  peach  twigs  filled  with  sap.“  To  make 
a  good  salad  a  Shaker  recipe  recommended  that  four  persons  work 
together”:  “a  spendthrift  to  furnish  the  oil,  a  miser  to  measure  the 
vinegar,  a  councillor  to  dole  out  the  seasonings,  and  a  mad  man 
to  toss  it.” 

The  author  of  the  Shaker  Cook  Book  suggests  that  the  food  be 
“seasoned  with  Shal.er  patience,  enthusiasm,  and  joy  of  living.” 
W'ith  such  recipes  in  everyday  use  it  should  have  been  easy  for 

8.  The  Manifeeto,  NoTember.  1897. 
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the  Believers  to  follow  the  rule:  “Nothing  edible  is  to  be  left  upon 
the  plate  when  a  Shaker  has  finished  his  meal,”  or  in  its  simpler 
form  “Shaker  your  plate.”” 

Under  expert  methods  of  cultivation  the  colony  farms  produced 
the  highest  yield,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The  Shaker  farm¬ 
ers  bred  fine  stock  for  home  and  foreign  market;  they  raised 
sheep  for  wool,  developed  new  species  of  fruit,  and  produced 
large  amounts  of  food  stuffs.  The  thrifty  Shakers  allowed  nothing 
to  be  wasted;  they  sold  the  finest  of  their  produce  and  kept  the 
rest  for  their  own  use.  They  were  pioneers  in  marketing  packaged 
seed,  and  they  did  a  thriving  business  in  medicinal  herbs  and  in 
“Shaker  Hamamelis  (witch  hazel  for  all  aches  and  pains).”” 

The  work  shops  in  each  colony  had  an  important  place  in  the 
Shaker  economy;  here  the  brethren  with  a  bent  for  mechanics 
or  craftsmanship  were  free  to  exercise  their  ingenuity.  Although 
the  Shakers  showed  little  interest  in  securing  patents  they  are 
given  credit  for  inventing  and  improving  a  number  of  farm  ma¬ 
chines  and  household  conveniences,  and  for  originating  such  ar¬ 
ticles  of  everyday  use  as  cut  nails,  alarm  clocks,  flat  brooms, 
clothes  pins  and  matches.” 

One  of  the  leading  Shaker  crafts  was  the  manufacture  of  furni¬ 
ture  designed  by  the  members  themselves.  Chests  of  drawers,  beds, 
desks  and  tables,  clocks,  candle  stands  and  ladder  back  chairs  were 
carefully  made  by  the  skilled  craftsmen.”  Shaker  furniture  was 
made  to  be  used  and  it  was  simply  styled,  perfectly  proportioned, 
and  beautifully  finished.  Its  plain,  practical  lines  are  said  to  have 
inspired  some  of  the  styles  of  contemporary  functional  furniture. 

Six  days  of  the  week  the  Believers  wore  somber  colors  and  went 
about  their  numerous  tasks  quietly  and  efficiently.  On  Sunday 
they  laid  aside  their  weekday  garments  and  adorned  themselves 
in  Sabbath  Day  colors,  “white  for  purity,  blue  for  virginity.”” 
The  sisters  wore  long  full-skirted  white  dresses,  kerchiefs  and 
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caps,  and  blue  aprons.  The  brethren  wore  blue  coats,  blue  and 
white  striped  trousers  and  white  shirts.  The  plain  churches  with 
their  white  walls  and  ceilings  set  off  by  blue  woodwork  made 
a  picturesque  background  for  the  blue-  and-white  clad  Believers. 
With  their  sober  clothing  they  laid  aside  their  weekday  reserve 
and  indulged  in  an  emotional  outburst  of  shaking  and  dan^g, 
shouting  and  chanting. 

Some  of  the  churches  had  rows  of  seats  around  the  walls  to 
accommodate  large  numbers  of  visitors  and  as  their  audiences  in¬ 
creased  the  Shakers  began  to  rehearse  “step  dances,”  “square  order 
shuffles,”  and  intricate  march  figures.  Tlie  world’s  people  were 
always  welcomed  by  the  hospitable  Shakers.  Among  their  many 
visitors  were  Lafayette,  Dickens,  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  Emerson, 
Horace  Greeley,  President  Monroe,  Andrew  Jackson,  Henry  Qay, 
Walt  Whitman,  and  James  Fenimore  Cooper.  With  the  Shaker 
mysticism  and  belief  in  the  supernatural  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
records  of  visits  from  such  biblical  personages  as  Noah,  and  Jacob 
and  his  twelve  sons.” 

The  United  Society’s  most  prominent  and  prosperous  time  was 
from  around  1825  to  i860  when  six  thousand  members  lived  in 
eighteen  wealthy  and  influential  colonies.  In  the  following  years 
membership  decreased  and  the  Believers  lost  much  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  fervor.  Meetings  grew  more  conventional;  the  shouts  and 
chants  were  replaced  by  hymns  and  organ  music;  the  shaking  and 
dancing  were  eventually  discontinued. 

As  the  Shakers’  business  and  financial  affairs  brought  them  into 
increasing  contact  with  the  outside  world  they  lost  much  of  their 
earlier  simplicity.  A  visitor  to  Union  Village  during  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Joseph  Slingerland  and  his  ministry  described  their  official 
headquarters  as  “one  of  the  finest  executive  buildings  in  America 
furnished  more  luxuriously  than  any  business  office  in  the  state.”'* 

Although  the  Society’s  membership  had  materially  decreased 
by  1887,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  their 
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first  colony,  the  sect  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  On  their 
centennial  date  the  New  York  World  paid  tribute  to  the  Shakers 
in  an  editorial  that  said  in  part:  “Perhaps  no  other  class  of  people 
has  done  more  for  the  country  than  they  when  it  is  remembered 
how  few  they  are  in  number.”^* 

In  the  1890s,  when  farmland  in  the  South  could  be  bought  at  a 
fraction  of  its  former  value,  some  of  the  Shaker  societies  invested 
in  property  on  which  they  established  colonies  in  the  hope  of 
making  new  converts.  In  1894  New  York  State  Shakers  bought  a 
tract  near  Narcoosee,  Florida,  where  they  settled  a  group  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  colony  of  Olive  Branch.  Three  years  later,  in  November 
1897,  the  newspapers  announced  that  representatives  from  Union 
Village,  Ohio,  were  in  Savannah  to  look  at  land  in  the  vicinity 
with  the  purpose  of  founding  a  colony  in  Georgia.*® 

News  of  their  first  acquisition  appeared  in  an  article  datelined 
Brunswick,  January  5,  1898:  “The  recent  purchase  made  here  by 
the  Shaker  colony  gives  possession  to  this  society  of  brothers  and 
sisters  two  of  the  most  historic  places  in  Georgia.  The  Altama 
and  Hopeton  Plantations  which  the  Shakers  have  acquired  were 
formerly  owned  and  operated  by  James  Hamilton  Couper  Esq. 
of  Glynn.  .  .  .  Before  the  war  the  property  was  valued  at 
$600,000.  .  .  .  There  are  about  ten  thousand  acres  of  magnificent 
land.  .  .  .  For  the  entire  holdings  the  Shakers  paid  $30,000.”*^ 

The  Altama  house  which  had  been  built  in  1857  was  the  only 
residence  remaining  on  the  property,  and  it  was  used  as  the 
dwelling  house  for  the  Shakers  who  came  from  Ohio  to  operate 
the  plantation.  Buildings  were  repaired  and  remodeled,  pure  bred 
cattle  were  shipped  in,  and  the  old  rice  fields  were  reclaimed. 

Another  news  item  about  the  Shakers  in  Georgia  appeared  in 
June,  1898  when  they  bought  “51,000  acres  of  undeveloped  land 
in  Pierce,  Charleton,  and  Ware  Counties.”**  Most  of  this  tract 
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was  in  that  part  of  Pierce  County  near  Nahunta  which  since  1920 
has  been  in  Brantley  County. 

The  Shakers’  next  purchase  of  property  was  in  Camden  County. 
A  newspaper  account  said  that  they  had  bought  “the  town  of 
White  Oak  entire”  and  were  living  in  the  hotel;**  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  bought  the  L.  T.  McKinnon  estate.  Some  of  the  people 
who  live  in  White  Oak  on  property  that  has  belonged  to  their 
families  for  generations  remember  the  Shakers  with  their  Quaker¬ 
ish  clothes  and  their  “Yea,  yea,”  and  “Nay,  nay.” 

There  was  a  fine  two-storied  residence  on  the  McKinnon 
property  and  the  Shakers  later  built  an  additional  larger  house. 
The  Camden  County  place  was  colony  headquarters  in  Georgia, 
and  it  was  here  that  two  of  the  leaders  from  Ohio,  Dr.  Joseph 
Slingerland  and  Sister  Elizabeth  (Lizzie)  Dowling  lived  for  a  time. 
The  Glynn  G)unty  property  was  considered  a  branch  of  the 
White  Oak  colony.  The  tract  near  Nahunta  was  never  developed. 
Purchases  of  land  were  recorded  in  the  names  of  Joseph  Slinger¬ 
land,  James  K.  Fennessy,  Elizabeth  Dowling,  and  Mary  Gass  “as 
trustees  of  and  for  the  United  Society  of  Believers  at  Union  Vil¬ 
lage,  Ohio.”" 

During  the  Shakers’  stay  in  Georgia  a  prominent  elder  from 
Union  Village  died  while  visiting  the  White  Oak  colony.  His 
fellow  members  in  Ohio  were  “grieved  to  hear  of  the  transition 
of  Elder  Oliver  Hampton  to  the  realm  of  the  unseen.”*®  Elder 
Hampton  was  buried  at  White  Oak. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  state  of  Maine  has  a  record  of 
having  treated  the  Shakers  well,*®  and  the  same  can  be  said  for 
the  state  of  Georgia.  The  Believers  received  a  friendly  welcome 
in  both  Glynn  and  Camden  counties.  As  one  of  the  older  residents 
of  White  Oak  said,  “There  had  been  an  article  in  the  Ladies  Home 
JoumaP’’  about  the  Shakers  so  our  little  community  knew  what 
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good  neighbors  we  would  have  when  we  heard  they  were  moving 
here.  They  were  very  successful,”  she  added,  “in  making  their 
farms  bring  in  good  dividends  but  that  was  not  their  object  as 
they  were  wealthy.  It  was  to  gain  converts  in  this  part  of  the 
country.”*® 

The  White  Oak  Shakers  held  their  religious  services  in  a  private 
chapel  (although  it  is  recalled  that  one  attractive  young  Shakeress 
sometimes  secretly  attended  the  Methodist  Church  with  a  local 
admirer).  The  children  of  the  colony  went  to  the  public  school 
and  people  still  remember  the  quaint  little  bonnets  and  winning 
ways  of  small  Abbie  who  had  come  to  White  Oak  with  her 
grandmother,  and  of  little  Lois  who  was  so  cute  and  vivacious 
that  her  schoolmates  called  her  the  exclamation  point.  There  were 
other  young  people  in  the  colony,  but  it  is  said  that  most  of  the 
older  children  went  back  to  “the  world”  when  they  reached  the 
age  of  eighteen. 

In  October,  1899  the  Shaker  publication  The  Manifesto  carried 
a  letter  from  the  White  Oak  colony:  “Today  the  first  brick  of 
our  new  Southern  home  was  laid  by  a  son  of  Ham  and  we  are 
glad  to  record  progress  and  increasing  prosperity.  ...  We  have 
already  proved  that  our  home  farm  is  capable  of  raising  50  bu. 
of  com  per  acre  and  300  lbs.  pumpkin  per  vine  and  sweet 
jX)tatoes  to  astonish  even  New  Jersey.  Asparagus  equals  anything 
north  and  melons,  well,  they  are  at  home  here  and  just  enjoy 
growing  ‘big  and  beluscious’  as  the  darky  declares.  On  another 
branch  of  our  possessions  (Glynn  County)  a  $10,000  crop  of 
excellent  rice  is  being  harvested  and  this  will  very  materially 
help  to  raise  the  new  and  convenient  home.” 

By  the  time  the  new  house  was  finished  the  newspapers  were 
predicting  that  the  Union  Village  Society  would  “shortly  move 
their  headquarters  to  Georgia.”  Elarly  in  1901  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  carried  a  two  column  article  on  the  Shakers  with  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  White  Oak  headquarters.  The  newly  completed  resi¬ 
dence  was  described  as  “one  of  the  most  elegant  homes  in  the 
state.”** 

28.  Baker  manuscript,  in  possession  of  the  author  of  this  article. 
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An  imposing  thrcc-storied  house  of  “yellow  pine,  Georgia  oak, 
and  walnut”  set  on  a  brick  foundation,  it  had  the  gables  and  bow- 
windows,  the  sliding  doors,  built-in  window  seats  and  ornate 
interior  columns  of  the  period.  There  was  a  spacious  “gathering 
room”  and  a  large  dining  hall  furnished  with  eight  handsome 
marble  topped  tables  seating  eight  persons  each.  There  were  a 
score  of  “retiring  rooms,”  numerous  utility  and  store  rooms,  a 
well-equipped  laundry,  and  impressive  kitchen  and  bathroom  fit¬ 
tings-all  walnut,  copper,  and  marble. 

The  kitchen  sink,  set  in  polished  marble,  was  six  feet  long.  The 
smaller  scullery  sink,  with  its  marble  back  and  copper  drainboard, 
stood  upon  sturdy  legs  of  carved  wood  and  was  decorated  with 
blue-and-white  tiles.  In  the  master  bathroom  there  was  a  mam¬ 
moth  tub  surrounded  by  marble  and  raised  on  a  platform  eight 
inches  high. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  persuade  some  of  the  local  people 
to  join  the  Society,  but  it  is  agreed  among  those  who  remember 
the  Shakers  that  no  Camden  County  people  were  converted.  Since 
winning  new  converts  was  the  object  of  the  Georgia  colony  they 
“became  dissatisfied  with  their  undertaking  and  sold  out  in  1902. 
They  sold  jellies,  preserves,  and  canned  goods  and  lots  of  beauti¬ 
ful  antique  furniture.  They  left  soon  after  the  sale  of  the  place, 
with  good  will  and  friendly  feeling  for  and  of  everyone.  Dr. 
Slingerland,  after  leaving,  wrote  a  most  beautiful  letter  expressing 
thanks  for  the  kindly  manner  in  which  he  was  received  here.”*® 

After  the  Shaker  colony  was  discontinued  the  Camden  County 
place  was  sold  to  a  group  of  sportsmen  known  as  the  White  Oak 
Qub.  George  W.  Drexel  of  Philadelphia,  a  member  of  the  club, 
later  bought  the  estate  for  a  winter  home.  It  is  now  the  property 
of  C.  L.  McCarthy  of  White  Oak  and  both  of  the  old  houses 
have  been  replaced  by  modem  residences  for  the  McCarthy 
family.  The  Glynn  County  property  was  for  years  owned  by 
William  duPont,  later  by  Cator  Woolford,  and  now  belongs  to 
the  Alfred  W.  Joneses  of  Sea  Island. 
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The  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  was  not  only  the  end 
of  the  Georgia  experiment,  but  was  the  beginning  of  the  end 
for  the  entire  Society  of  Believers.  There  were  heavy  financial 
losses  as  well  as  loss  of  members,  and  some  of  the  colonies  sold 
their  lands  and  buildings.  The  property  of  one  of  the  Ohio  colonies 
became  the  well-known  “Sh^er  Heights”  residential  section  of 
Qeveland.  Union  Village,  last  of  the  Ohio  colonies  to  survive, 
closed  its  doors  in  1910. 

By  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  century  there  were  only  three 
Shaker  colonies  in  existence,  Hancock,  Massachusetts;  Sabbathday 
Lake,  Maine;  and  the  largest  at  Canterbury,  New  Hampshire.  As 
the  few  remaining  Believers  “make  the  transition  into  the  realm 
of  the  unseen”  the  sect  will  disappear  altogether,  but  with  their 
furniture  and  architecture,  their  inventions  and  industries,  the 
Shakers  have  had  a  lasting  influence  on  American  life.  As  one  of 
the  leading  authorities  on  Shakers,  Edward  Deming  Andrews,  says: 
“As  old  as  the  republic  itself,  the  order  evolved  a  distinctive  cul¬ 
ture  which  has  played  an  unobtrusive  but  important  part  in 
America’s  development.”*^ 

Appropriate  epitaphs  for  the  Believers  are  the  observation  of 
a  former  resident  of  White  Oak:  “They  were  the  best  of  people 
and  neighbors,  scrupulously  honest  in  all  their  dealings  with  their 
fellow  man,”  and  the  inscription  on  the  Shaker  Bridge  in  Enfield, 
New  Hampshire:  “Dedicated  to  the  Shakers  for  their  many  ser¬ 
vices.  .  .  .  Truly  Industrious  —  Always  Helpful  —  A  Kindly 
People.” 


31.  Andrews,  People  Called  Bhakert,  zi. 


A  Famous  Duel  That  Was  Never  Fought 

By  Merton  G)ulter* 


The  most  celebrated  duel  in  American  history  was  fought 
between  Aaron  Burr  and  Alexander  Hamilton;  the  most 
famous  in  Georgia  and  the  Southeast  was  the  encounter  between 
Lachlan  McIntosh  and  Button  Gwinnett.  The  most  humorous 
duel  in  the  annals  of  the  code  duello  was  one  which  a  long-stand¬ 
ing  tradition  insists  was  on  the  point  of  being  fought  between 
Charles  Tait  and  John  M.  Dooly,  at  some  place  never  specified, 
in  the  state  of  Georgia. 

Charles  Tait  was  a  Virginia-bom  and  Maryland-educated  Geor¬ 
gian,  first  a  teacher,  then  a  lawyer,  and  in  succession  a  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Georgia,  a  United  States  Senator,  and  the 
first  Federal  District  Judge  of  the  Territory  of  Alabama.  Bom 
in  1768,  he  died  in  1835.  John  M.  Dooly  was  a  son  of  John  Dooly, 
who  was  murdered  in  the  Revolution  by  Tories,  a  scion  of  Ireland 
a  generation  or  so  removed,  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Georgia,  an  oft-and-unsuccessful  aspirant  to  the  United  States 
Congress,  and  a  wit  of  whom  no  one,  not  even  an  Irishman, 
needed  then  or  later  to  be  ashamed.  He  was  bom  in  Lincoln 
County,  Georgia,  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  He  stuck 
close  to  that  county  throughout  his  life,  except  as  his  legal  and 
judicial  duties  led  him  astray,  and  he  died  there  in  1827. 

No  record  of  this  traditional  duel  is  known  to  have  appeared 
in  print  during  the  lifetime  of  either  participant  nor  are  tales 
about  it  known  to  have  circulated  in  the  folklore  of  that  time. 
And  neither  the  exact  time  nor  the  place  has  ever  entered  the 
story.  But  the  circumstances  incident  to  the  traditional  account 
place  the  time  in  the  golden  age  of  duelling  in  Georgia— the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  political  parties  were 
nothing  more  than  personal  factions.  For  Georgians  early  crystal¬ 
lized  into  two  groups,  the  Troup  and  the  Qark  parties,  followers 
of  George  Michael  Troup  and  John  Clark. 
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The  place  of  this  duel  would  have  had  to  be  somewhere 
in  that  historic  and  strategic  region,  already  well  known  as  a 
duelling  ground,  where  the  Savannah  and  Broad  rivers  flow  to¬ 
gether,  about  fifty  miles  above  Augusta,  a  spot  where  three  towns 
crowded  each  other  in  their  contest  for  the  trade  of  upper 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  Three  towns  with  such  high-sounding 
and  ambitious  names  as  Vienna,  Lisbon,  and  Petersburg  (with  the 
Saint  omitted)!  Vienna  was  on  the  South  Carolina  ^de  of  the 
Savannah,  a  convenient  place  for  Georgia  duels,  which  were  for¬ 
bidden  on  Georgia  soil.  In  addition  to  the  legal  advantage  of 
fighting  duels  outside  the  state,  there  was  the  further  reason  that 
this  spot  could  be  easily  reached  by  both  participants  in  this  in¬ 
stance.  Tait  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Petersburg,  in  Elbert  County 
and  Dooly,  not  far  from  Lisbon,  in  Lincoln  County. 

In  the  struggle  for  political  ascendency  in  Georgia,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  weapons  was  a  brace  of  duelling  pistols,  which 
either  sent  the  unlucky  participant  to  his  death  or  drove  him  into 
political  obscurity  as  a  coward  afraid  to  uphold  his  honor.  In 
either  case  he  was  got  out  of  the  way.  But  by  bad  marksmanship, 
intentional  or  unintentional,  it  was  possible  for  either  one  or  both 
participants  to  come  out  unscathed  or  slightly  wounded  with  their 
individual  honors  saved.  This  method  of  escaping  death,  however, 
was  hazardous  and  uncertain. 

To  get  out  of  fighting  a  duel  at  all  without  being  branded  a 
coward,  there  was  this  possibility:  If  the  challenger  were  manifest¬ 
ly  below  the  standing  of  a  gentleman,  the  challenged  without 
jeopardizing  his  honor  might  refuse  to  receive  the  challenge  or 
take  any  notice  of  the  challenger.  But  until  the  time  of  the  Dooly- 
Tait  affair,  when  people  of  equal  standing  became  involved 
there  seemed  to  be  no  escape  with  honor.  It  was  the  wit  of  John 
Dooly  that  saved  him  from  this  duel,  which  according  to  tradition 
he  had  accepted. 

Dooly’s  spontaneous  wit  on  many  an  occasion  became  legendary 
even  during  his  own  lifetime,  and  frequent  examples  of  it  related 
especially  to  his  great  disinclination  to  engage  in  a  fight.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  one  story,  Dooly  and  Major  Freeman  Walker,  a  well-known 
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lawyer  of  his  day,  once  got  into  an  argument  and  in  its  course 
Walker  grabbed  up  a  chair  and  advanced  upon  Dooly.  Whereupon 
Dooly  seized  a  butcher  knife;  but  before  a  clash  could  take  place, 
several  bystanders  intervened  by  holding  Dooly,  whereas  only 
one  blocked  Freeman’s  offensive.  At  this  juncture  Dooly  rather 
calmly  and  serenely  remarked,  “Gentlemen,  one  of  you  will  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  me  from  doing  mischief;  the  rest  of  you  had 
better  hold  Major  Walker.”*  On  another  occasion,  when  a  judge 
threatened  to  chastise  Dooly,  he  remarked  that  there  would  be  no 
honor  in  such  an  act,  “as  anybody  could  do  it.”*  And  once  Dooly 
got  himself  knocked  down  by  being  too  witty  when  he  introduced 
a  petty  judge  as  “the  inferior  judge  of  the  Inferior  G)urt  of  the 
inferior  G)unty  of  Lincoln.”  On  getting  up,  Dooly  remarked 
“This  is  the  forty-second  fight  I  have  had,  and  if  I  ever  got  the 
best  of  one,  I  do  not  now  recollect  it.”* 

Stories  of  the  duel  between  Dooly  and  Tait,  it  seems,  should 
have  appeared  in  print  at  least  as  early  as  1849,  when  George 
White,  a  Georgia  clergyman  and  historian,  who  liked  such  lore, 
wrote  his  Statistics  of  the  State  of  Georpa—z  book  by  no  means 
as  dull  and  formidable  as  its  title  sounds.  Or  it  might  well  have 
found  a  place  in  his  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia,  which  was 
published  in  1854.  And  it  is  past  understanding  how  George  R. 
Gilmer  could  have  neglected  the  Dooly-Tait  affair  in  his  Literary 
Progress  of  Georgia  (a  pamphlet  almost  wholly  belieing  its  title) 
or  in  his  more  famous  Georgians,  a  work  so  gossipy  and  redolent 
of  the  tales  and  folklore  of  the  times  that  it  came  near  being 
extirpated  by  the  people  or  their  kin  who  were  mentioned  in  the 
book.  These  works  were  published  in  1851  and  1855  respectively. 

The  first  writer  to  publish  an  account  of  this  duel  was  Stephen 
F.  Miller,  in  his  Bench  and  Bar  of  Georgia,  which  he  brought  out 

1.  Stephen  F.  Miller.  The  Bench  and  Bar  of  Georgia:  Memoin  and 
Bketchea  ...  (2  toIs.,  Philadelphia,  1858),  I,  343;  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.  and 
Salem  Dutcher,  Memorial  Hiatory  of  Auguata,  Georgia  .  .  .  (Sjrracuse,  N.  T., 
1890),  234. 

2.  W.  H.  Sparks,  The  Memoriea  of  Fifty  Teara:  Containing  Brief  Biogra¬ 
phical  Noticea  of  Diatinguiahed  Americana,  and  Anecdotea  of  Remarkable 
Men;  Interaperced  with  Scenes  and  Incidenta  Occurring  during  a  Long  Life 
of  Obaervation  Chiefly  Spent  in  the  Bouthweat  (Philadelphia,  1872),  76. 

3.  Ibid. 
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in  1858,  a  book  which  he  had  been  laboring  on  at  least  as  early 
as  1851.  In  assembling  information  for  his  two  volumes,  Miller 
had  written  to  a  great  many  people  of  prominence,  judges,  law¬ 
yers,  doctors,  politicians,  asking  them  for  their  reminiscences 
of  men  and  events  in  the  legal  history  of  the  state.  In  soliciting 
facts  in  the  life  of  John  M.  Dooly,  he  received  replies  from  five 
correspondents.  Alexander  Pope  of  Washington,  Wilkes  G)unty, 
adjoining  Dooly’s  county  of  Lincoln,  replied  that  he  had  known 
Dooly  from  1810  to  his  death,  but  he  does  not  mention  the  duel.* 
Garnett  Andrews,  a  lawyer  and  judge  and  also  from  Washington, 
Wilkes  County,  said  he  had  first  become  acquainted  with  Dooly 
in  1822,  but  Andrews  does  not  mention  the  story  of  the  duel.* 
Dr.  John  G.  Slappey  replied  at  length,  saying  that  he  had  long 
known  Dooly  well  and  that  Dooly  had  served  as  his  counsel  in 
a  suit;  but  Slappey  is  silent  on  any  duel  that  might  have  entered 
his  reminiscences."  George  R.  Gilmer,  gossipy  and  garralous  in 
the  extreme,  a  resident  of  Oglethorpe  County,  not  far  from  the 
Dooly  region,  replied  with  a  long  letter,  but  warned  Miller,  “I 
would  not  publish  what  I  have  written;  I  do  not  expect  you  to 
do  so.  It  may,  however,  aid  you  in  what  you  may  write.”’  Miller 
could  not  refrain  from  copying  part  of  Gilmer’s  letter,  but  the 
duel  does  not  come  into  it. 

It  was  Grigsby  E.  Thomas  of  Columbus,  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  judge,  who  in  his  letter  to  Miller  set  going  the  duel  story 
and  led  to  its  first  appearance  in  print.  Here  it  is: 

“A  most  remarkable  anecdote  is  told,  which  grew  out  of  the 
personal  difficulty  between  himself  [Dooly]  and  Judge  Tait, 
and  which  shows  the  very  tact  he  possessed  of  disarming  his  foe 
at  a  single  blow.  It  is  well  known  to  everybody  that  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Judge  Dooly  that  he  was  a  man  of  peace,  not  of 
war,  and  that  he  always  considered  ‘discretion  the  better  part  of 
valor.’  When  challenged  to  the  field  of  mortal  combat  by  Judge 

4.  Miller,  Bench  and  Bar  of  Otorffia,  I,  332. 

6.  Ibid.,  333. 

6.  Ibid.,  339. 

7.  [George  R.  Gilmer,]  Bketchet  of  Borne  of  the  Fir$t  BetUert  of  Upper 
0*orgia,  of  the  Cherokeee,  and  of  the  Author  (New  York,  1855),  341. 
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Tait  he  replied  that,  in  consequence  of  the  misfortune  of  his  rival 
foe  in  losing  one  of  his  legs,  he  did  not  think  they  could  fight 
on  equal  terms;  and,  from  all  he  had  ever  heard  of  his  distinguished 
adversary,  he  was  led  to  suppose  he  would  not  seek  a  fight  except 
upon  equal  termSy  and  he  hoped  his  refusal  would  be  attributed  to 
proper  motives,  and  not  to  a  disposition  to  reflect  on  his  misfor¬ 
tunes,  for  which  he  entertained  the  most  sincere  regret. 

“When  his  answer  was  received  and  read  by  Judge  Tait,  he 
became  very  much  exasperated,  and  was  determined  to  press  the 
matter  to  a  point  and  not  suffer  the  judge  to  escape  in  that  way. 
So  he  replied  in  a  severe  manner,  casting  insinuations  on  him, 
that  he  was  apprehensive  his  reluctance  to  fight  sprung  more  from 
cowardice  than  from  a  tenderness  of  shedding  the  blood  of  an 
unfortunate  cripple.  Whereupon  Judge  Dooly  came  boldly  out, 
and  was  explicit  in  stating  to  him  his  mistake  in  supposing  he  was 
not  willing  to  fight  upon  terms  of  equality,  and  informed  Judge 
Tait  that  he  would  certainly  meet  him  on  any  day,  at  any  place 
to  be  agreed  upon,  and  exchange  a  shot  with  him,  if  he  would  let 
him  put  one  of  his  legs  in  a  bee-gum/  Upon  the  reception  of  this 
note.  Judge  Tait  became  indignant,  and  replied  to  him,  with  much 
severity,  that  he  should  publish  him  as  a  coward;  to  which  Judge 
Dooly  calmly  responded  that  he  might  do  so  at  his  own  expense 
in  every  gazette  in  the  State,  for  he  would  rather  fill  a  dozen 
newspapers  than  one  coffinP^* 

Only  one  telling  of  this  story  was  necessary  to  turn  an  anec¬ 
dote  into  a  fact.  Garnett  Andrews,  who  in  1851  had  not  remem¬ 
bered  it  in  his  correspondence  with  Miller,  now  in  1870  in  his 
Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Georgia  Lawyer  included  it  in  this  mat¬ 
ter-of-fact  way:  “When  Mr.  Tait,  with  a  wooden  leg  challenged” 
Dooly— and  then  the  same  story,  except  that  Dooly  is  made  to  give 
the  final  answer  that  he  “preferred  filling  two  newspapers  to  one 
coffin.”*  Andrews  here  reduces  the  number  of  newspapers  from 
twelve  to  two. 

8.  Miller,  Bench  and  Bar  of  Georgia,  I,  336. 

9.  Garnett  Andrews,  Reminiscencee  of  an  Old  Georgia  Laicyer  (Atlanta. 
1870),  61. 
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This  same  year  another  “grand  old  man”  of  Georgia  came 
along  with  his  reminiscences,  and  restores  the  account  to  simply 
“an  amusing  story.”  He  was  W.  H,  Sparks,  and  in  his  Memories 
of  Fifty  Years,  he  lets  his  imagination  play  up  the  story  into  a 
series  of  conversations  on  the  duelling  grounds,  and  introduces 
two  other  dramatis  personae,  William  H.  Crawford,  well-known 
in  history  as  a  United  States  Senator,  Minister  to  France,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  and  candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1824; 
and  John  Clark,  celebrated  as  the  Georgia  leader  for  whom  the 
Qark  Party  was  named  and  a  governor  of  the  state.  According 
to  this  account  Dooly  and  Clark  had  arrived  first  on  the  ground 
and  when  Crawford  came  up  he  inquired  of  Dooly,  who  was 
sitting  on  a  stump,  where  General  Qark  was  standing. 

“  ‘He  is  in  the  woods,  sir.’  ” 

“  ‘And  will  soon  be  present,  1  presume?*  ”  asked  Crawford. 

“  ‘Yes;  as  soon  as  he  can  find  a  gum.’  ” 

“  ‘May  1  inquire.  Colonel  Dooly,  what  use  you  have  for  a  gum 
in  the  matter  we  have  met  to  settle?’ 

“  ‘1  want  it  to  put  my  leg  in,  sir.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  can 
afford  to  risk  my  leg  of  flesh  and  bone  against  Tate’s  [Tait’s] 
wooden  one?  If  I  hit  his  leg,  why,  he  will  have  another  to-morrow, 
and  be  pegging  about  as  well  as  usual.  If  he  hits  mine,  I  may  lose 
my  life  by  it;  but  almost  certainly  my  leg,  and  be  compelled,  like 
Tate,  to  stump  it  the  balance  of  my  life.  I  cannot  risk  this;  and 
must  have  a  gum  to  put  my  leg  in:  then  I  am  as  much  wood  as 
he  is,  and  on  equal  terms  with  him.’ 

“  ‘I  understand  you.  Colonel  Dooly;  you  do  not  intend  to 
fight.’ 

“  ‘Well,  really,  Mr.  Crawford,  I  thought  everybody  knew 
that.’ 

“  ‘Very  well,  sir,’  said  Crawford;  ‘but  remember,  colonel,  your 
name,  in  no  enviable  light,  shall  fill  a  column  of  a  newspaper.’ 

“  ‘Mr.  Crawford,  I  assure  you,’  replied  Colonel  Dooly,  ‘I  would 
rather  fill  every  newspaper  in  Georgia  than  one  coffin.’ 
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“It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  Tate  and  Crawford  left 
the  field  discomfited,  and  here  the  matter  ended.”*® 

This  version  differs  from  the  previous  ones  in  that  two  more 
characters  are  introduced,  a  series  of  conversations  are  engaged 
in,  between  Dooly  and  Crawford— not  between  Dooly  and  Tait— 
and  the  number  of  newspapers  Dooly  would  rather  fill  than  one 
coffin  was  increased  from  a  dozen  to  all  the  newspapers  in  the 
state.  Also  it  becomes  the  standard  version  from  which  all  subse¬ 
quent  accounts  were  copies,  most  of  them  almost  verbatim,  with¬ 
out  giving  Sparks  credit.  And  hereafter  it  is  not  remembered  as 
“an  amusing  story”  but  as  the  gospel  truth. 

In  1896  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  famous  as  the  author  of  the 
Uncle  Remus  tales  and  other  plantation  stories,  made  a  light 
excursion  into  the  history  of  Georgia.  He  called  his  attractive 
little  volume  Stories  of  Georgia  and  declared  that  its  purpose  was 
to  bring  out  “the  salient  facts  of  the  State’s  history  in  a  way” 
that  would  “make  the  further  study  of  that  history  a  delight  in¬ 
stead  of  a  task.”  It  was  his  intention  to  clothe  “the  dry  bones  of 
fact  .  .  .  with  the  flesh  and  blood  of  popular  narrative.”**  A  great 
story  teller  but  not  a  historian,  he  sacrificed  the  drudgery  of 
critical  research  to  the  pleasures  of  fine  writing.  Accuracy  gave 
way  to  interest.  So,  he  took  the  Dooly-Tait  duel  as  an  established 
fact  and  skillfully  adorned  it  with  the  wooden  leg  and  bee  gum 
trimmings.**  Two  years  later,  Lawton  B.  Evans,  who  for  years 
thereafter  was  to  write  the  textbooks  on  Georgia  history  for  the 
schools  of  the  state,  told  the  same  duel  story  as  a  fact  in  his 
History  of  Georgia  for  Use  in  Schools}* 

In  1909  J.  E.  D.  Shipp,  a  lawyer  and  bookseller  of  Americus, 
Georgia,  and  a  well-meaning  but  historically  untrained  writer, 
copies  the  Dooly-Tait  duel  story  into  his  book  Gaint  Days  or  the 
Life  and  Times  of  William  H.  Crawford.  He  gave  Sparks  credit 

10.  Sparks,  Metnories  of  Fifty  7ear$,  75-76. 

11.  Page  3. 

13.  Ibid.,  344-46. 

IS.  Page  306. 
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but  added  on  his  own  authority  that  this  “most  ludicrous  affair” 
actually  “occurred.”** 

In  1914  Lucian  Lamar  Knight,  the  most  prolific  of  all  Georgia 
historians— more  prolific  than  accurate,  it  must  be  added— published 
his  second  volume  of  Georgia’s  Landmarks,  Memorials,  and  Le¬ 
gends,  and  here  he  included  among  Georgia  duels  historically 
attested,  the  Dooly-Tait  affair,  wooden  leg  and  all.  With  a  few 
minor  changes  in  the  conversation,  Knight  gives  the  same  story 
first  recorded  by  Sparks.  Incidentally  he  restores  to  a  dozen  the 
number  of  newspapers  that  Dooly  was  to  fill  as  Sparks  had  it.** 
From  this  time  on,  the  Dooly-Tait  encounter  has  been  accepted 
as  a  standard  historical  fact,  even  by  trained  historical  students.** 

Naturally  the  question  arises:  What  speck  of  fact  if  any  could 
there  have  been  to  germinate  and  grow  into  the  story  of  this 
ludicrous  Dooly-Tait  affair?  In  truth  there  was  a  threat  of  a  duel 
between  Dooly  and  Tait,  which  strangely  enough  has  never  seen 
the  light  in  any  historical  account— and  this  was  the  little  fact 
that  was  picked  up,  with  Dooly  dead,  and  clothed  in  all  the  wit 
that  rang  so  true  to  Dooly,  alive. 

This  duel,  one  of  many,  was  only  an  incident  in  the  struggle 
for  political  power  in  Georgia— a  birth  pain  in  the  rise  of  the 
Troup  and  Qark  parties.  The  persons  involved  in  this  duel  were, 
on  the  one  hand,  Charles  Tait  and  his  friends  William  H.  Craw¬ 
ford  and  William  Wyatt  Bibb— all  originally  Virginians  and  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  party  later  to  be  called  Troup;  and  on  the  other  hand. 


14.  PaEes  66-66. 

16.  Paget  24-26. 

16.  Others,  before  and  after  Knight,  who  might  be  mentioned  as  haring 
accepted  the  duel  as  a  fact  are  Oeorge  Oillman  Smith,  The  Story  of  Georgia 
and  the  Georgia  People,  1732-1860  (Macon,  1900),  229  and  Alma  Cole  Tomi>- 
kins,  Charlet  Tait  (Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  Historical  Papers,  4^ 
Series,  1910),  7-8.  Of  course  Judges  and  lawyers  hare  long  revelled  in  the 
way  in  which  Dooly  used  his  wit  to  get  out  of  fighting  the  duel,  accepting 
the  truth  of  bee  gums  and  wooden  legs  as  having  been  as  well  established  as 
if  it  had  gone  before  a  jury  of  twelve  good  men  and  true.  For  instances,  see 
C.  J.  Thornton,  "Wit  and  Humor  of  the  Georgia  Bar,"  in  Report  of  the 
Fourteenth  Annual  Session  of  the  Georgia  Association,  Held  at  Warm  Springs, 
Ga.  on  Thursday,  July  1,  and  Friday,  July  2,  1897  (Atlanta,  1897,)  302-303 
adn  L.  B.  EUlis,  “Two  Georgia  Judges,"  in  The  Green  Bag.  An  Entertaining 
Magazine  for  Lawyers  (Boston,  Mass.)  XXI  (1909),  21.  See  also  Charles  Hill 
Moffat.  "The  Life  of  Charles  Tait”  (Ph.D  Dissertation,  Vanderbilt  Univer¬ 
sity,  1946),  62-63. 
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John  M.  Dooly  and  his  friends  Peter  Lawrence  Van  Allen”— and 
John  Qark  in  the  background.  The  Doolys  and  Qarks  had  come 
from  North  Carolina,  and  Van  Allen  from  New  York;  and  this 
combination  was  building  a  party  later  named  the  Qark  Party. 
Around  Revolutionary  War  times  (before  but  mostly  immediately 
afterwards)  a  great  migration  of  Virginians  had  settled  in  Georgia 
up  the  Savannah  River  and  along  the  Broad  River  above  Augusta; 
in  the  same  part  of  the  state  an  outpouring  of  North  dlarolinians 
found  lodgment.  The  Virginians  stuck  together  and  became  Troup 
men;  while  the  North  C^olinians,  aided  by  a  sprinkling  from 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  became  Qarkites. 

Tait  did  challenge  Dooly;  the  time  was  the  year  1802;  Dooly 
did  accept  the  challenge;  and  the  dispute  was  resolved  on  the 
duelling  ground  without  any  pistols  being  fired.  But  the  wooden 
leg  and  the  bee  gum  did  not  enter  into  the  settlement.  The  trouble 
between  Dooly  and  Tait  was  a  by-product  of  the  bitterness  that 
arose  from  a  law  suit  in  which  Tait  and  Peter  Lawrence  Van 
Allen  had  a  part. 

This  affair  led  to  the  making  of  four  duels,  only  one  of  which 
was  actually  fought.  That  was  the  one  in  which  Crawford  fought 
Van  Allen  and  killed  him.  The  other  duels-in-the-making  vanished 
in  the  following  ways.  Van  Allen  did  not  accept  a  challenge  sent 
by  Tait;  Qawford’s  attempt  to  provoke  a  challenge  from  Dooly 
failed— Dooly  did  accept  Tait’s  challenge— and  thereby  hangs  the 
»^ale  of  the  famous  Dooly-Tait  duel. 

Dooly  had  got  involved  in  this  trouble  through  Van  Allen  hav¬ 
ing  asked  him  to  assemble  some  friends  in  Washington,  Wilkes 

17.  There  is  some  confusion  in  the  spelling  of  the  name  as  Van  Ailen  and 
Van  Alen.  Practically  all  of  the  records,  contemporary  and  later,  use  the 
spelling  Van  Allen,  which  is  here  adopted.  This  name  has  rarious  spellings 
in  the  list  of  families  included  in  the  first  United  States  census  (1790),  hut 
nowhere  is  it  spelled  Van  Alen,  though  the  name  Allen  has  the  variant  Alen. 
See  A  Century  of  Population  Groteth,  From  the  First  Census  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Tvoelfth,  1190-1900  (Washington,  1909),  227,  260.  But  these 
are  two  different  families,  the  one  with  Van  being  an  old  Dutch  family. 
Peter  Lawrence  Van  Allen  was  a  relative  of  Martin  Van  Boren’s,  though 
not  a  blood  cousin  as  is  often  stated.  It  was  through  marriage  that  be 
was  related  to  the  President.  In  Van  Allen’s  will,  recorded  in  “Records 
of  Wills  1806-1808  Wilkes  County  iOeorgla],”  in  the  courthouse  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Georgia  pages  66-67,  the  name  in  the  body  of  the  will  is  spelled 
"Peter  L  Van  Allen,”  yet  his  signature  attached  to  the  wUl  is  “P.  Allen.” 
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County,  the  breeding  ground  of  the  Van  Allen-Crawford  duel 
as  well  as  the  Dooly-Tait  affair,  to  advise  him  on  whether  he 
should  consider  himself  accountable  to  Tait,  who  had  challenged 
him  to  a  duel.  The  point  was,  of  course,  whether  Tait  was  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and  if  not,  then  Van  Allen  could  ignore  his  challenge.  A 
number  of  the  gentlemen  whom  Dooly  consulted  refused  to  give 
him  an  opinion  as  they  did  not  want  to  get  involved  in  the  affair, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  Dooly  did  advise  Van  Allen  to  refuse 
to  accept  Tait’s  challenge  on  the  grounds  that  Tait  was  no  gentle¬ 
man. 

Crawford,  Tait’s  friend,  now  entered  the  picture.  He  met 
Dooly  on  the  streets  of  Washington  one  day  and  insisted  on  know¬ 
ing  whether  he  considered  himself  Van  Allen’s  friend.  According 
to  Dooly,  Crawford  was  trying  to  produce  a  situation  “that  would 
attach  accountability  from  me  to  him.”  Dooly  added  in  a  public 
statement,  “If  so,  I  can  assure  the  gentleman,  that  the  answer 
I  made  him  was  not  produced  from  any  desire  to  avoid  his  resent¬ 
ment,  and  that  if  he  wishes  to  attach  responsibility  to  my  situation, 
or  make  a  personal  difference  of  the  affair  between  him  and  my¬ 
self,  he  is  at  liberty  to  consider  me  the  friend  or  second  of  Mr. 
Van  Allen.”^*  Here  was  the  making  of  a  duel  between  Dooly  and 
Crawford. 

Van  Allen’s  refusal  to  fight  Tait  led  Crawford  into  maneuvering 
for  himself  a  challenge  out  of  Van  Allen.  While  the  Van  Allen- 
Crawford  duel  was  being  organized  and  there  was  the  threat  of 
a  Dooly-Crawford  duel,  there  was  being  brewed  in  the  witch’s 
caldron  the  Dooly-Tait  duel.  But  before  this  latter  duel  had 
reached  the  boiling  point,  the  Van  Allen-Crawford  duel  had 
erupted,  and  poor  unfortunate  Peter  Lawrence  Van  Allen  was 
killed,  as  previously  mentioned,  leaving  a  disconsolate  widow  and 
an  infant  daughter.** 

18.  Augutta  Chronicle  and  Gazette  of  the  State,  June  12  (4,  2),  1802. 
The  figures  In  parentheses  indicate  the  page  and  column  respectiTelj. 

19.  Two  days  before  Van  Allen  was  killed  in  his  duel  with  Crawford,  he 
made  his  will  In  which  he  left  his  property  to  his  wife  and  infant  daughter 
Caroline  Margaret.  “Record  of  Wills  180^1808  Wilkes  County 

66-47.  These  records  are  In  the  Ordinary's  Office,  Washington,  Wilkes  Coun¬ 
ty,  Oft.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Van  Allen  was  Solicitor  General  of  the 
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But  in  the  meantime  Tait  was  looking  for  satisfaction  from 
Dooly  for  what  he  believed  was  Dooly’s  advice  to  Van  Allen 
on  Tait’s  standing  as  a  gentleman.  On  July  26,  1802,  five  days 
before  Crawford  killed  Van  Allen,  Tait  addressed  a  letter  to 
Dooly  in  which  he  asked  if  it  was  true  that  he  had  said  that  Tait 
should  be  ignored  as  not  “being  on  the  footing  of  a  gentleman.” 
Dooly  answered  the  next  day,  saying  that  Tait  already  knew  his 
opinion  and  that  Tait’s  demand  “will  never  extract  it  from  me,” 
and  adding,  “But,  sir,  1  can  inform  you,  that  no  call  you  can  make 
will  effect  your  object.”  Was  the  cryptic  meaning  here  that  under 
no  circumstances  could  Tait  get  Dooly  into  a  duel?  This  same  day 
Tait  again  asked  Dooly  for  an  explicit  statement,  and  on  the  28th 
he  wrote  Dooly  again,  saying  “I  expect  your  answer  to  my  note 
of  yesterday.”  Dooly  ignored  these  letters,  but  sent  a  verbal  reply 
that  he  had  no  other  answer  than  what  Tait  already  knew. 

On  August  7,  1802,  there  appeared  this  news  item  in  the  Augusta 
Chronicle:  “DIED.  Last  Monday,  at  the  house  of  Col.  Thomas 
Murray,  in  Lincoln  County,  PETER  L.  VAN  ALEN,  Esq.  of 
a  wound  he  received  in  fighting  a  duel  with  William  H.  Crawford, 
Esq.  on  Saturday  last,  in  South-Carolina.”  “Saturday  last”  was 
July  31.  Vl 

Now  the  principal  in  the  feud  had  been  got  out  of  the  way. 
But  there  was  still  left  Dooly.  Unsoftened  in  his  feelings  by  the 
tragedy  of  Van  Allen,  and  unable  to  get  a  statement  from  Dooly, 
Tait  now  on  August  4,  challenged  Dooly  in  this  note:  “I  am  re¬ 
duced  to  the  necessity  of  calling  on  you  for  the  satisfaction  due 
to  a  man  of  honor.”  Two  days  later  Dooly  answered  that  it  was 
now  too  late  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  what  he  told  Van  Allen, 
as  the  principal  was  dead.  But  he  said  that  he  would  advise  with 
some  of  his  friends  as  to  what  course  he  should  pursue  in  the 


Western  Circuit  and  was  in  comfortable  circumstances,  though  not  rich  as 
wealth  went  even  in  those  days.  An  inventory  of  his  estate  made  on  AprU 
26,  1804  listed  his  property  as  worth  $4,814.  Among  his  possessions  were 
a  yoke  of  oxen,  five  horses  and  colts,  saddle  and  saddlebags,  a  wagon,  a 
cart,  a  gun,  plantation  tools  and  eleven  slaves,  a  library  of  books  worth  $200, 
and  various  items  of  household  and  kitchen  furniture.  No  real  estate  was 
listed  here.  "Appr — Sales  1806-1807  LL,”  27-28,  In  Ordinary's  Office,  Wash* 
ington,  Wilkes  County,  Oa. 
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matter  of  giving  Tait  his  opinion.  And  then  in  no  craven  spirit 
he  added,  “If,  in  the  meantime,  this  should  not  be  satisfactory, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  take  satisfaction  whenever  you  please;  1  shall 
not  avoid  your  company.”  There  was  now  a  dead  calm  for  the 
next  three  weeks  and  more,  until  September  i,  when  Dooly  wrote 
Tait  again.  He  now  said  that  he  had  given  up  consulting  friends 
and  would  have  told  Tait  so  “but  for  the  conceived  impropriety 
of  embarking  in  an  affair  of  honor,  while  in  nomination  for  an 
appointment  from  the  Elxecutive.”  Dooly  was  here  referring  to 
his  appointment  to  be  Solicitor  General  of  the  Western  Circuit 
to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Van  Allen.  He  said 
that  he  was  now  making  arrangements  for  “the  satisfaction  you 
wished.”  Two  days  later  arrangements  had  been  completed.  Both 
parties,  each  accompanied  by  a  friend,  were  to  repair  to  Barks¬ 
dale’s  Ferry,  a  point  on  the  Savannah  River  midway  between 
Petersburg  on  the  north  and  Dooly’s  Ferry  on  the  south.  There 
they  were  to  cross  into  South  Carolina  where  they  .would  agree 
on  the  actual  duelling  ground.  The  time  was  to  be  “Friday  next, 
12  o’clock,”  which  would  be  September  3. 

They  met  as  agreed  upon,  but  for  at  least  a  month  previously 
an  intermediary  had  been  quietly  working  for  a  compromise  which 
would  avoid  the  duel.  This  person  was  Dr.  William  W’yatt  Bibb, 
another  Virginian  who  had  settled  in  Petersburg,  who  was  destined 
for  a  long  public  career  which  took  him  to  Congress  for  many 
years  first  as  Representative  and  then  Senator  and  in  1817  to  his 
appointment  as  the  first  governor  of  the  Alabama  Territory  and 
then  the  state’s  first  elected  governor.  On  August  4,  Dr.  Bibb, 
acting  as  Tait’s  second,  had  delivered  to  Dooly,  Tait’s  challenge. 
Likewise,  in  a  sense  acting  as  Dooly’s  second,  he  had  delivered 
Dooly’s  letter  of  September  i  to  Tait.  Such  a  situation  was  ap¬ 
parently  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  duelling.  Bibb  also  agreed  to 
act  as  the  standby  surgeon  for  Dooly  if  he  should  need  one,  as 
well  as  for  Tait. 

It  turned  out  that  when  Dooly  had  consulted  his  friends  after 
receiving  Tait’s  challenge,  he  learned  that  all  of  them  were  so 
opposed  to  fighting  duels  that  he  made  no  effort  to  secure  anyone 
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to  act  as  his  second.  So  Dooly  had  appeared  on  the  duelling  grounds 
a  solitary  lone  figure,  e>:.c*pt  for  Dr.  Bibb,  who  was  Tait’s  second. 
But  Bibb,  assiduous  in  his  labors  to  prevent  the  duel,  now  in  a 
conference  with  Dooly  worked  out  a  statement  which  he  and 
Dooley  signed— but  not  signed  by  Tait.  In  answer  to  Dooly’s 
contention  that  Tait  had  applied  too  late  for  Dooly’s  explanation, 
Tait  would  say  that  he  would  have  called  sooner  had  he  not 
thought  that  Crwaford  would  do  so  and  that  Tait  did  make  the 
call  as  soon  after  the  Crawford- Van  Allen  duel  “as  his  indis¬ 
position  would  permit.”  “Whereupon  you  will  say  that  you  never 
gave  the  opinion  stated  by  Van  Allen.  This  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  parties  shook  hands  on  terms  of  mutual  friendship.”  Dooly 
offered  his  hand  first,  which  Tait  “cordially  accepted.”” 

There  was  apparently  a  complete  reconciliation.  Tait  became 
judge  of  the  Western  Circuit  in  1803  and  continued  until  1809 
when  he  was  elected  a  United  States  Senator.  Throughout  the 
whole  period  of  Tait’s  judgship  and  longer,  Dooly  served  as  So¬ 
licitor  General  in  the  same  courts,  and  in  1816  he  became  judge 
on  the  same  circuit  and  later  became  judge  on  the  Northern  Gr- 
cuit.** 

The  duel  in  which  the  wooden  leg  and  the  bee  gum  played  a 
part  will  continue  to  be  a  prize  story  among  the  lawyers  of  the 
Southeast  and  generally  accepted  as  a  fact  among  them  as  well  as 
among  uncritical  and  unwary  historians.  It  never  happened  that 
way,  but  it  is  true  to  Dooly  wit  to  say  that  it  did. 


20.  Auffuita  Chronicle,  September  18  (1,  3),  1802.  According  to  Van 
Allen,  Dooly  “give  it  aa  his  decided  opinion,  that  from  Mr.  Tait’s  standing 
I  ought  not  to  meet  him  as  a  gentleman.”  Ibid.,  June  12  (4,  3).  But  Dooly 
in  a  letter  to  the  Augneta  Chronicle,  on  which  Van  Alien  based  his  assertion, 
makes  a  very  involved  statement,  which  does  not  show  in  plain  language 
exactly  what  he  did  intend  to  recommend  to  Van  Allen.  Ibid.,  June  12  (4,  2). 

21.  Miller,  Bench  and  Bar  of  Georgia,  II,  371,  372. 
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Part  V 

The  two  years  following  graduation  were  busy  ones  for  me.  I 
learned  how  to  work  and  to  work  hard;  the  habits  of  order  and 
method  that  had  been  drilled  into  me  at  the  Military  Institute  were 
great  helps  toward  advancement,  as  they  have  been  in  everything 
that  I  have  undertaken  through  life.  Promotion  and  increase  of  salary 
were  given  me  and  1  became  cashier  of  the  firm  with  higher  pos¬ 
sibilities  ahead.  It  was  necessary  to  be  prudent  in  the  matter  of  ex¬ 
penditures  but  I  had  enough  for  all  my  wants  as  well  as  for  simple 
pleasures.  Books  were  always  a  great  temptation  to  me  and  there  was 
probably  considerably  more  spent  upon  them  than  should  have  been. 
Vet  to  read  good  books  is  laying  up  Capital;  they  yield  the  best  sort 
of  interest  on  the  investment  as  you,  my  daughters,  have  found  out 
for  yourselves  long  ere  this.  I  enjoyed  going  to  the  theatre  also;  at 
that  time  there  was  an  unusually  ftne  actress.  Miss  Eliza  Logan,  who 
spent  long  seasons  in  Savannah  and  was  a  great  favorite  with  all  who 
heard  her.  She  was  a  homely  woman,  being  much  too  stout  for  grace 
and  plain  in  feature,  but  both  of  these  drawbacks  were  forgotten  when 
she  acted.  I  have  never  seen  another  woman  upon  the  stage,  excepting 
Charlotte  Cushman,  who  could  compare  with  her  in  dramatic  jwwcr 
and  complete  assimiliation  with  the  character  she  represented.  Her 
enunciation  was  p>erfect  itself,  every  word  was  like  a  pearl  and  her 
voice  had  a  carrying  quality  that  made  it  heard  with  distinctness 
in  every  part  of  the  house.  What  marvelous  beauty  there  is  in  the 
English  language  when  thus  spoken.  I  doubt  whether  any  other  equals 
it  as  a  medium  for  the  expression  of  thought  and  feeling.  There  is 
an  inclination  on  the  part  of  some  to  claim  for  French  a  greater  power 
to  convey  subtle  differences  of  meaning,  but  I  am  not  of  those,  when 
considering  the  two  languages  in  their  entirety.  In  each  tongue  there 
are  many  words  that  have  no  exact  equivalent  in  the  other.  French 
may  perhaps  be  a  more  dainty  language,  more  elegant  its  lovers  may 
say,  but  there  is  a  terse  force,  a  virile  strength,  a  pliant  flexibility, 
a  plentiful  richness  of  reasonance  in  English  that  easily  puts  it  in  the 

*Director  of  the  Georgia  Hietorlcal  Society. 
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first  place.  To  hear  it  as  Eliza  Logan  spoke  it  was  a  joy  at  the  time 
and  has  been  a  pleasant  memory  ever  since.  Her  re|)ertoire  included 
such  plays  as  Lucretia  Borgia,  Adrienne  the  Actress,  Ingomar  the 
Barbarian,  The  Honeymoon,  Evadne  or  the  Hall  of  Statues,  and 
others  of  the  same  character.  They  are  rarely  seen  nowadays  but  1 
thought  them  very  fine,  and  never  tired  of  them. 

About  that  time  too  the  Hodgson  and  Durand  0|>era  Troupe  visited 
Savannah  every  winter  giving  in  English  such  works  as  The  Bo¬ 
hemian  Girl,  The  Daughter  of  the  Regiment,  The  Barber  of  Seville 
&c.  I  generally  was  in  an  impecunious  condition  when  this  company 
left  the  city;  they  carried  most  of  my  money  away  with  them  for 
it  seemed  impossible  for  me  to  resist  the  temptation  of  going  to  hear 
them  whenever  the  doors  of  the  theatre  were  opened.  My  standard 
of  music  was  not  so  high  as  it  has  become  since  I  have  been  familiar 
with  the  great  voices  at  the  Metropolitan.  Writing  of  music  reminds 
me  of  a  close  friendship  I  formed  about  that  period  with  Miss  Emma 
Elliott,  a  young  lady  from  Bath  Maine  who  came  out  to  sing  as  first 
soprana  at  Chi^  Church.  1  forget  where  we  first  met  but  remember 
distinctly  that  we  were  friends  very  soon,  though  there  was  never 
a  suspicion  of  anything  else  between  us.  She  was  an  amiable,  sensible 
girl,  rather  large  in  person,  as  is  usual  with  girls  from  that  State, 
and  with  pleasant  features  that  were  an  index  of  character,  though 
she  was  not  beautiful.  Her  voice  was  a  full,  rich  soprano,  (clear  and 

f>ure  throughout  her  entire  register,)  that  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
isten  to.  Sichuberts  “Barcarole”  was  the  first  song  I  heard  her  sing 
and  its  beauty  quite  entranced  me.  In  Mozarts  Twelfth  Mass  she 
was  particularly  fine.  I  always  went  to  Christ  Church  to  hear  her 
w  hen  that  was  to  be  sung.  She  went  out  to  California  a  year  or  two 
before  the  war,  married  there,  &  became  the  Mother  of  quite  a  family, 
but  I  have  not  heard  of  her  in  many  years  now  and  do  not  know 
whether  she  is  yet  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

In  the  same  counting  room  with  me  were  J  H  Graybill  and  Horace 
Crane,  the  former  being  subsequently  the  father  of  Mary  and  Harry 
Graybill;  he  was  rather  erratic  but  1  liked  him  and  we  went  about 
a  great  deal  together.  Horace  was  a  few  years  younger  than  myself, 
a  handsome  young  fellow  with  rosy  cheeks  and  dark  eyes.  He  had 
then  the  same  equable,  pleasant  temperament  that  you  know  in  him 
now;  he  has  been  a  much  beloved  man  all  his  life.  He  has  been  a  true 
friend  to  me  from  that  day  to  this.  One  whom  I  hold  in  warm  affec¬ 
tion.  There  are  few  better  men  or  more  worthy  citizens.  He  had  a 
sister,  Julia,  a  beautiful  young  girl  whom  I  used  to  visit  quite  fre¬ 
quently.  She  married  Tom  Charlton  and  was  the  Mother  of  the 
Charlton  tribe  with  whom  you  are  familiar.  Horace’s  elder  brother. 
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Willie  Crane,  went  to  Virginia  with  the  “Oglethorpes”  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  War  and  was  killed  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas. 

^  passed  a  couple  of  years  in  a  happy  mixture  of  work  and  play 
and  then  I  met  my  fate.  The  old  custom  of  New  Year’s  visiting  used 
to  be  very  generally  observed  in  Savannah.  The  Ladies  always  put 
on  their  best  frocks,  darkened  the  parlors  from  sunlight  and  lit  the 
gas,  set  out  a  table  of  refreshments  and  then  waited  for  the  fray. 
The  gentleman,  rarely  singly  and  often  in  groups  of  six  or  eight, 
would  start  in  carriages  at  one  end  of  the  cit\'^  and  take  it  street  by 
street  until  the  other  end  was  reached,  calling  upon  every  lady  of 
their  acquaintance  within  those  limits.  Some  would  begin  at  the  Bay 
and  work  Southward,  others  at  Gaston  Street,  (then  the  Ultima 
Thule)  and  make  their  way  Northward.  Where  it  would  not  be  con¬ 
venient  for  the  ladies  to  receive,  a  basket  would  be  bung  on  the 
front  door  knob  for  cards,  but  for  the  most  part  there  was  open 
house  every  where.  On  New  Years  day  1858  your  Uncle  Matt  and 
I  arranged  to  go  out  together.  Cousin  Maggie  Wade  lent  me  her 
rockaway  and  driver  and  a  field  day  we  made  of  it.  We  made  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  calls  and  were  in  a  great  state  of  good 
humored  hilarity  all  day  long,  though  there  was  nothing  beyond 
youth,  health  and  high  spirits  to  account  for  it.  Matt  was  temperate 
and  I,  until  long  after  that  time  did  not  know  the  taste  of  wme  or 
liquor.  It  was  one  of  the  happiest  days  either  of  us  had  ever  spent. 
I  dare  say  he  looks  back  up>on  it  as  such  though  he  had  not  the  same 
reasons  tor  so  doing  as  myself.  Just  about  nightfall  we  reached  the 
house  of  Charlton  Way  on  Jones  Street  near  the  comer  of  Drayton. 
Your  Aunt  Fannie  was  alone  in  the  parlor  when  we  first  went  in, 
but  in  a  moment  a  troop  of  young  gu*ls  came  running  down  stairs, 
Eva  and  Corinne  Way,  one  or  two  of  the  Walthour  girls  from  Liberty 
County  and  your  dear  Mother,  then  Florence  Williams.  Once  before 
we  had  been  in  the  same  room  but  it  so  happened  that  we  did  not 
meet;  three  years  previous  to  this  time  the  Corps  of  Cadets  had  given 
an  exhibition  drill  before  the  Legislature  at  Milledgeville  and  at  its 
close  I  went  with  one  or  two  other  officers  to  speak  with  friends  in 
the  parlor  of  the  hotel.  Your  Mother  has  since  told  me  that  she  was 
there  and  noticed  my  coming  in,  but  I  have  no  recollection  whatever 
of  having  been  introduced.  On  this  New  Years  day  however  my  heart 
went  out  to  her  at  once.  I  felt  that  she  was  the  one  woman  in  the 
world  for  me.  I  can  give  no  reason  for  this,  it  was  simply  so,  let  those 
who  do  not  believe  in  love  at  first  sight  explain  it  as  they  will.  I  began 
immediately  to  seek  her  society  and  on  the  28th  of  FeSruary  follow¬ 
ing  she  promised  to  be  my  wife.  She  returned  to  Milledgeville  in 
April  and  later  in  the  summer  1  followed  to  ask  your  Grandmother 
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Williams  to  give  her  to  me.  Your  Aunt  Fannie  had  told  me  how 
I  would  be  received  and  when  the  important  interview  came  off 
every  detail  of  the  dear  old  lady’s  beanng  had  been  so  accurately 
described  in  anticipation  that,  in  spite  of  my  trepidation,  I  could  not 
but  feel  an  inclination  to  smile.  She  sat  in  state  on  the  old  horse-hair 
sofa,  a  great  turkey-tail  fan  in  her  hand,  her  best  cap  on  her  head 
and  with  an  air  of  dignified  composure  that  would  have  badly  fright¬ 
ened  me  had  I  not  already  learned  the  sweet  simplicity  of  her  loving 
nature.  Outside,  the  sun  was  shining  and  birds  singing.  I  could  hear 
your  Mother  and  Kitty  Bachelotte  laughing  and  talking  together  as 
they  ran  down  the  front  steps  leaving  me  to  my  fate;  longer  waiting 
was  useless  and  I  plunged  at  once  into  the  spieech  I  had  come  to  make. 
“You  are  very  young  Mr  Olmstead;’’  “Yes,  Mrs  Williams,  but  1  am 
getting  over  that  every  day.”  “Your  means  are  small.”  “Yes  Ma’am, 
but  Florie  and  I  can  live  on  what  we  will  have.”  I  had  an  answer 
for  each  half-hearted  argument  that  was  advanced.  Well,  the  conver¬ 
sation  ended  as  such  talks  generally  do  when  there  is  no  real  objection 
to  two  young  people  coming  together,  and  that  evening  1  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  whole  family  as  one  of  its  prospective  members. 

Milledgeville  was  a  charming  place  to  live  in  those  days.  It  had 
no  commercial  importance  but  was  the  Capital  of  the  State  and 
society  was  made  up  of  the  State  house  officials  and  old  families  whose 
roots  ran  way  back  to  the  settling  of  the  town— the  Sanfords,  Kennans, 
Williamses,  Carringtons,  Forts,  Newells,  Ormes,  Jarretts,  Grieves, 
Du  Bignons  &c.  Ine  heads  of  most  of  these  families  were  planters 
whose  plantations  knew  everybody  else  intimately  and  well,  there 
was  a  kindly  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and  good  fellowship  that  was 
exceedingly  delightful  and  all  that  brought  joy  or  sorrow  to  one 
household  found  tender,  helpful  sympathy  in  every  other. 

In  this  circle  of  friends  your  Grandmother  was  greatly  beloved  I  do 
not  believe  she  had  even  an  enemy  or  ill  wisher,  indeed  it  was  not 
possible  to  feel  anything  save  affe^ion  for  her.  Simple  unwordliness 
and  goodness  were  her  predominant  traits  but  with  them  was  united 
a  fund  of  practical  every  day  sense  that  made  her  a  good  manager 
of  the  property  your  Grandfather  had  left  at  his  death  in  1854,  and 
a  most  notable  housewife. 

I  have  none  but  sweet  and  loving  memories  of  her,  she  took  me  to 
her  heart  as  a  son  from  the  very  first  and  it  has  always  been  a  happy 
thought  to  me  that  she  knew  the  depth  of  my  love  for  her.  Her  sons 
and  daughters  “rose  up  to  call  her  blessed”  and  when  she  died  there 
was  but  one  expression— “a  good  woman  gone  to  heaven,” 

Those  were  halycon  days  for  me  that  summer.  Your  Mother  and 
I  were  happy  beyond  expression,  (for  once  “the  course  of  true  love” 
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had  “run  smooth,”— brothers  and  sisters  took  me  to  themselves  as 
though  I  were  already  one  of  them,  and  as  “Florie’s  beau,”  I  was 
invited  everywhere,  ^me  of  the  old  people  of  the  town,  1  found 
too,  had  been  friends  of  my  own  parents  m  former  days  and  it  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  claim  their  friendship  as  an  inheritance.  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  quite  a  number  of  young  men  who  were 
students  at  Oglethorpe  University.  Among  them  Tom  Newell  who 
married  General  Colquitt’s  daughter,  and  Sidney  Lanier  who  became 
so  famous  a  poet  in  later  years.  As  a  youth  he  was  singularly  attrac¬ 
tive  and  sweet,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes  and  a  winning  voice  that  told 
of  a  refined  and  delicate  nature.  It  was  hard  to  leave  all  this  and  go 
back  to  the  hard  grind  of  the  counting  room  but  it  had  to  be  done. 
One  cannot  always  live  upon  the  mountain  tops.  Florie  and  I  had 
not  hoped  for  an  early  marriage;  not  until  certain  advancement  that 
I  expected  in  the  following  year  should  be  realized,  but  it  came  to  me 
within  a  month  or  two  ancf  then  we  fixed  upon  January  20  1859  as 
the  day  that  should  unite  us.  We  were  married  in  the  parlors  of  the 
old  home  at  Milledgeville  on  that  day  by  Rev  William  Flynn  the 
Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Your  Mothers  bridesmaids  were 
Kate  Fort,  Kittie  Bachelotte,  Hattie  Hall,  Lizzie  Ingraham  and  one 
other  whose  name  escapes  nw  memory.  My  “best  man”  was  John 
Patton  of  Marietta;  George  Turner,  Isaac  Avery,  Fred  Hull  and  Phil 
Yonge  were  the  other  groomsmen.  The  rooms  were  filled  with  the 
many  relatives  and  friends,  the  back  hall  and  rear  piazza  with  old 
family  servants  who  were  loyally  devoted  to  “Miss”  Florie.  A  most 
notable  supper  was  spread  by  your  Grandmother  in  the  big  dining 
room  in  the  basement  of  the  old  house,  to  which  every  one  did  full 
justice,  except  perhaps  myself.  I  was  too  full  of  happy  excitement 
to  care  for  material  things,  but  it  was  a  lost  opportunity  for  Middle 
Georgia  had  never  seen  a  nobler  feast.  On  the  second  day  after  the 
wedding  we  came  down  to  Savannah  where  it  had  been  arranged 
that  we  should  board  with  your  Aunt  Fannie  who  with  Uncle  Charlie 
were  kind  in  every  way.  6ut  as  time  passed  we  felt  the  need  of  a 
little  home  of  our  own  and  in  the  autumn  following  I  rented  the 
small  house  on  Jones  Street  where  Sallie  was  bom  some  years  later.^® 
There  we  lived  very  happily  until  the  War  broke  out,  and  there  I 
left  your  Mother  in  going  into  service.  In  the  summer  of  i860  we 
took  a  trip  North  together  visiting  the  relatives  in  New  York  and  at 
Ridgefield  and  including  Niagara  Falls,  The  Thousand  Islands  and 
Montreal  in  our  itineraiy  .  The  beauty  of  the  Islands  was  a  revelation 
to  us  and  we  determined  to  return  to  them  in  the  near  future  but  it 

10.  Sarah  Olmstead,  later  Mrs.  A.  Pratt  Adams;  born  1862,  died  Septem* 
her  20.  1950. 
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was  not  until  fifty  years  later  that  I  saw  them  again  and  then  she 
had  passed  away.  That  was  a  most  fateful  summer  for  the  United 
States;  the  differences  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  sections 
of  the  country  had  reached  an  acute  state  and  while  no  one  could 
have  foreseen  the  magnitude  of  the  convulsion  that  was  soon  to  shake 
the  land,  still  there  was  grave  foreboding  everywhere,  a  feeling  that 
we  were  upon  the  edge  of  a  volcano.  Without  going  into  an  elaborate 
account  of  what  those  differences  were  it  might  be  well  just  here 
to  speak  briefly  of  them.  They  dated  as  far  back  as  the  very  begin¬ 
ning  of  our  government,  having  their  origin  in  the  first  Convention 
that  met  for  the  drafting  of  a  Constitution.  Two  parties  were  then 
developed,  the  Federalists,  who  believed  in  a  strong  Central  govern¬ 
ment,  to  which  the  States  should  be  subordinate,  and  the  Republicans 
whose  creed  was  that  the  independence  of  the  States  had  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  each  separately  by  Great  Britain  and  that  all  power 
should  remain  with  the  States  excepting  such  as  were  parted  with  in 
express  terms  to  the  Central  government  for  the  conduct  of  interests 
that  were  common  to  all;  such,  for  instance,  as  our  intercourse  with 
foreign  countries,  the  establishment  of  the  post  office,  the  issuance 
of  currency  &c  &c.  There  was  hot  debate  in  the  Convention  on  the 
many  delicate  questions  raised  bv  these  opposite  views  and  the  session 
was  so  prolonged  that  men  almost  despaired  of  definite  results,  but 
at  last  a  Constitution  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  States  for 
adoption.  It  is  a  document  that  has  received  the  praise  of  the  world 
for  its  wisdom  and  moderation  yet  it  represents  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  the  extreme  views  of  either  side.  Certain  expressions  in  it  lack 
clear  definition  of  the  powers  granted  and  those  reserved,  yet  un¬ 
doubtedly  it  was  the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances.  The  gen¬ 
eral  leaning  of  the  document  is  toward  the  views  of  the  Republicans 
and  under  their  construction  of  it  the  country  rapidly  advanced  on 
the  road  to  prosperity.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  conspicuously  the 
leader  of  the  Federalists,  and  brought  to  the  furtherance  of  his 
opinions  all  the  resources  of  his  brilliant  mind.  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
the  exponent  of  Republicanism. 

The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  made  no  change  in  the  two  parties, 
which  subsequently  went  by  the  name  of  Whig  and  Democrat  in¬ 
stead  of  Federal  and  Republican.  The  first  represented  Centralization, 
the  latter.  States  rights  and  government  for  the  people  not  for 
classes.  Up  to  i860  the  great  majority  of  the  Administration  at  Wash¬ 
ington  had  been  Democratic  and  the  South  as  a  rule  held  to  the  views 
of  that  j>arty. 

Meanwhile  however  a  new  issue  was  being  raised  which  drew  a 
definite  line  between  North  and  South.  When  the  Revolution  ended 
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slavery  existed  in  Northern  as  well  as  in  Southern  States.  With  the 
passage  of  years  it  was  gradually  abolished  in  the  former  being  found 
uneconomical  and  not  suited  to  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  more¬ 
over  the  tremendous  immigration  from  Europe  supplied  the  North 
with  the  labor  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  Country  a  re¬ 
source  that  was  practically  denied  to  the  South  by  its  semi-torrid 
climate  and  the  disinclination  of  Europeans  to  compete  with  our 
slave  piopulation.  The  old  Whig  (or  Federal)  party  had  been  defeated 
so  often  at  the  polls  that  it  had  ceased  to  exist  but  upon  its  ruins 
a  new  party  was  built  up  having  for  its  avowed  object  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  Many  of  the  rank  and  file  denied  this,  but  it  is  only 
necessary  to  read  the  utterances  of  the  part)'  leaders  to  be  convinced 
of  its  truth.  The  people  of  the  South  were  denounced  as  “slave 
drivers”  and  the  Constitution  under  which  we  held  our  property 
was  declared  “A  league  with  death  and  a  covenant  with  hell.”  A  so 
called  “Underground  railroad”  was  established  along  the  border  line 
between  the  free  and  slave  States  by  which  runaway  slaves  were 
protected  and  spirited  away  from  their  owners.  In  a  word  this  party, 
(which  took  the  name  that  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Democrats 
and  called  itself  Republican,)  was  absolutely  and  entirely  sectional 
and  by  its  acts  really  waged  a  quasi  warfare  against  the  South.  In 
addition  a  large  part  of  the  territory  acquired  by  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  and  by  the  Mexican  War— to  which  the  blood  and  treasure  of 
the  South  had  contributed  equally  with  the  North— was  denied  to  the 
people  of  our  section,  the  Central  government  forbidding  that  slaves 
should  be  taken  into  North  of  a  certain  line.  In  1856  the  Republican 
party  put  up  their  first  candidate— General  Chas  Fremont,  (who  by 
the  way  was  bom  in  Savannah,  though  he  did  not  belong  there). 
He  was  defeated,  but  only  by  a  close  margin  and  the  campaign  had 
been  fraught  with  expressions  and  declarations  that  boded  evil  for 
the  South  should  the  party  ever  attain  to  power.  In  i860  Mr  Lincoln 
was  put  forward  as  the  standard  bearer  and  again  there  was  a  heated 
struggle.  Great  alarm  was  felt  all  through  our  section,  it  was  felt 
that  with  the  Republicans  in  complete  control  of  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment,  having  the  President,  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  with 
them  there  was  no  longer  safety  for  the  South  in  the  Union. 

Without  touching  upon  the  moral  question  involved  in  the  slavery 
of  the  Negro,  these  facts  seem  indisputable:  it  had  once  been  common 
to  the  whole  country;  the  ships  and  men  who  brought  the  African 
to  our  shores  were  English  and  Northern;  it  came  to  an  end  at  the 
North  because  of  economic  conditions  and  after  a  considerable  number 
of  the  slaves  had  been  sold  to  the  South;  it  represented  to  the  Southern 
people  a  capitalization  of  four  thousand  million  dollars  and  any  out- 
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side  interference  with  the  institution  it  was  believed  w'ould  absolutely 
upturn  and  destroy  the  industrial  interests  of  every  State  South 
of  Mason  &  Dixon’s  line.  In  the  history  of  the  world  no  brave  people 
ever  accepted  conditions  like  these  without  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  avoid  them.  So  when  the  election  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  the 
Republican  party  Conventions  were  called  in  the  various  Southern 
States  and  one  after  another,  as  individual  States,  they  formally  with¬ 
drew  from  the  Union,  and,  later  on,  were  united  in  a  new  oond  as 
“The  Confederate  States  of  America,”  with  Jefferson  Davis  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  Alexander  Stephens  Vice  President,  and  its  Capital  at  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ala,  (subsequently  changed  to  Richmond  Va.) 

The  right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  a  Union  in  which  its  interests 
are  gravely  imperilled  is  one  that  we  believed  in  implicity— it  was  not 
definitely  stated  in  the  Constitution  but  no  one  can  read  the  record 
of  the  debates  in  the  Convention  that  framed  that  document,  and 
fail  to  see  that  the  great  body  of  the  delegates  recognized  it. 

When  the  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  States  one  or  more 
[of]  them  expressly  reserved  this  right  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  if  it  belonged  to  one  it  belonged  equally  to  every  member  of 
the  Federation.  The  question  has  ceased  to  be  any  more  than  Aca¬ 
demic— it  has  been  settled  by  the  sword  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  it  can  ever  again  be  reopened.  Yet  it  is  well  for  future  generations 
of  Southerners  to  know  that  their  fathers  acted  as  they  did  from 
a  profound  sense  of  right  and  to  avert  perils  that  were  not  imaginarj* 
but  very  real.  Secession  in  itself  was  not  an  act  of  war  nor  was  any 
other  than  a  defensive  war  ever  contemplated  by  the  Southern  people. 
While  for  the  Northern  it  was,  first  and  last,  a  war  of  invasion  to 
bring  us  back  into  the  Union  by  force.  Much  is  made  by  Northern 
historians  of  our  “firing  upon  the  old  flag”  at  Fort  Sumter,  but,  be 
it  remembered  that  the  very  occupation  and  retention  of  Fort  Sumter 
by  an  armed  force  was  in  itself  an  act  of  war  ante-dating  the  effort 
of  the  South  to  recapture  it.  When  South  Carolina  and  the  other 
States  seceded  the  United  States  became  in  theory  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  to  them  and  it  was  intolerable  that  a  fort  built  for  the  protection 
of  the  principal  Southern  sea  port  upon  land  ceded  by  the  State  for 
that  purpose  alone,  should  be  held  by  aliens.  How  long  would  England 
submit  to  the  domination  of  the  lower  Thames  by  a  German  fortifica¬ 
tion?  So  long  as  Major  Anderson  and  his  garrison  held  Fort  Sumter 
the  city  of  Charleston  was  under  his  thumb  and  the  vaunted  freedom 
of  the  State  a  mockery.  There  was  no  other  alternative  than  a  resort 
to  arms  when  the  demand  for  surrender  was  refused.  The  cy>ture 
of  the  fort,  though  availed  of  to  fire  the  Northern  heart,  inflicted 
no  injury  upon  any  part  of  the  United  States,  interferred  with  no 
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interest  beyond  Southern  limits.  Had  not  war  been  predetermined 
upon  Major  Anderson  would  have  been  instructed  by  his  government 
to  retire  from  a  {>osition  that  had  no  military  value  save  as  a  point 
from  which  to  coerce  the  South. 

After  all  that  can  be  said  for  each  side,  however,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  people  of  both  sections  were  keyed  up  to  the  breaking  point 
and  it  is  comparatively  unimjjortant  which  committed  the  first  overt 
act.  The  South,  as  has  been  said,  had  no  thought  of  offensive  war, 
yet  nevertheless  the  probability  of  having  to  defend  its  political 
course  by  its  own  strong  right  arm  was  freely  anticipated  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  Texas,  and,  I  am  bound  to  add,  with  a  wild  enthusiasm.  All 
military  commands  were  recruited  to  their  full  limit,  new  companies 
were  formed  everywhere  and  night  after  night  found  the  drill  rooms 
and  armories  filled  with  high  spirited  youth  preparing  for  the  in¬ 
evitable.  Despite  the  gravity  of  the  issue  and  the  forebodings  of  the 
thoughtful  it  was  a  period  of  exaltation,  when,  for  once,  materialism 
went  to  the  wall  and  considerations  of  self  were  lost  in  patriotic  ardor 
and  earnest  desire  for  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth.  How  little 
could  any  of  us  have  forseen  the  bitter  ending  of  it  all— and  yet 
with  full  knowledge  now  of  the  price  that  Fate  exacted  of  us  I  am 
glad  to  have  lived  in  a  time  when  the  whole  body  politic  had  risen 
above  all  that  was  low  and  sordid  and  met  the  call  of  country  with 
a  cheerful  alacrity,  an  uncalculating  zeal  a  noble  courage,  that  com¬ 
manded  and  received  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

In  the  early  part  of  i860,  (I  think  it  was,)  the  Adjutancy  of  the 
First  Volunteer  Regiment  was  offered  me  by  Col  A  R  Lawton,  who 
was  then  its  commander,  and  I  very  gladly  accepted  it  realizing  tlut 
if  trouble  came  the  office  was  one  in  which  I  could  be  particulai^y 
useful  since  I  had  been  trained  in  its  special  duties  at  the  Military 
Institute.  The  Regiment  then  was  rather  an  anamolous  organization 
including  all  the  commands  in  the  city  excepting  the  Hussars.  The 
Guards  and  the  Chatham  Artillery  both  belonged  to  it  so  that  it 
was  really  more  of  a  Legion  than  a  Regiment  until  it  went  regularly 
into  the  Confederate  Service  when  it  was  put  upon  the  proper  basis 
of  ten  infantry  companies.  For  several  months  the  duties  were  more 
or  less  perfunctory.  I  took  part  in  two  or  three  public  parades,  trans¬ 
mitted  whatever  orders  the  Colonel  wished  to  give,  kept  the  roster 
of  the  companies  that  were  detailed  for  “fire  duty,”  and  attended 
several  balls  and  parties  in  a  handsome  staff  uniform  that  I  was  very 
proud  of.  But  on  the  2nd  day  of  January  1861  this  holiday  business 
came  to  an  end.  I  was  at  my  desk  in  the  counting  room  busily  oc¬ 
cupied  with  commercial  affairs,  when  a  note  was  brought  to  me 
from  Cbl  Lawton  requiring  my  “immediate”  presence  at  his  office. 
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Obeying  the  command  at  once  I  found  the  Colonel  in  earnest  con¬ 
sultation  with  Governor  Joseph  E  Brown,  A  moment  after  the  latter 
left  the  room  saying  “Colonel  I  have  determined  upon  the  step  and 
you  will  carry  it  into  execution,”  (or  words  to  that  effect.)  The 
Governor  feared  that  Fort  Pulaski  at  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah 
River  might  be  seized  by  United  States  troops  as  Fort  Sumter  had 
been  occupied  in  Charleston  harbor  and  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  to  forestall  such  action  by  promptly  taking  pK)ssession  with 
Georgia  soldiers.^^ 

A  number  of  gentlemen  were  waiting  upon  Col  Lawton  among 
them  Capt  John  W  Anderson  of  the  “Blues,”  Capt  John  Screven  of 
the  “Guards,”  Capt,  Joseph  Claghom  of  the  Chatham  Artillery,  Capt 
Francis  Bartow  of  the  “Oglethorpes,”  Mr  Prioleau  Hamilton  and 
several  others  whom  1  did  not  know.  These  all  stood  around  con¬ 
versing  in  low  tones,  with  grave  and  serious  faces,  for  indeed  it  was 
a  momentous  step  without  precedent  and  one  that  might  very  justly 
have  been  called  “rebellion.”  The  State  of  Georgia  had  not  seceded  as 
yet,  was  still  an  integral  part  of  the  Union,  and  was  about  to  take  violent 
possession  of  property  that  unquestionably  belonged  to  the  United 
States.  Still  under  all  the  circumstances  it  was  a  justifiable  act  and  I 
never  heard  its  wisdom  doubted  by  either  Northern  or  Southern 
writers. 

Col  Lawton  sat  at  his  desk  and  formulated  at  once  the  rough  draft 
of  an  order  for  an  extraordinary  force  of  three  companies,  the 
Artillery,  the  Guards  and  the  Oglethorpes,  to  proceed  at  an  early 
hour  on  the  following  morning  by  steamer  to  Fort  Pulaski,  to  seize 
that  work.  This  draft  he  handt  d  to  me  to  put  in  shape  and  distribute 
to  the  commands  interested,  which  1  did  without  delay,  then  returned 
to  the  counting  room,  handed  over  my  books  and  papers  to  the  firm 
and  began  the  life  of  real  soldiering. 

Your  Mother  and  I,  as  you  have  heard,  were  then  living  in  the 
little  Jones  Street  house  very  happily  and  cosily.  When  I  brought 
the  news  home  to  her  that  day  she  seemed  to  realize  far  more  than 
myself  what  it  meant  to  us  individually.  I  think  she  felt  from  the 
first  a  prophetic  sense  of  the  trials  and  sacrifices  that  were  before  us, 
but  she  said  not  a  word  that  was  not  sympathetic  and  encouraging 
and  at  once  began  the  necessary  preparations  for  my  departure  the 
next  morning.  How  many  families  like  ours  there  must  have  been  in 
the  old  town  that  night,  where  husbands  and  sons  and  brothers  were 
elated  by  a  joyous  sense  of  adventure,  while  wives  and  mothers  and 

11.  See  hie  “Port  Pulaski,"  In  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly  (1917),  I, 
98-105. 
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sisters  hid  in  their  hearts  the  dim  foreshadowings  of  sorrow  and  dis¬ 
aster. 

With  the  dawn  the  air  was  filled  with  the  sound  of  martial  music 
and  by  eight  oclock  the  commands  that  had  been  designated  for  the 
service  were  down  at  the  wharf  ready  to  embark  on  the  little  steamer 
“Ida”  that  was  to  take  them  to  the  Fort.  Col  Lawton  was  there  in 
person  and  of  course  the  Adjutant  had  to  be  with  him.  We  started 
down  the  river  receiving  the  salutes  from  every  craft  we  passed 
while  the  balconies  of  the  various  stores  and  counting  rooms  over¬ 
looking  the  water  were  filled  with  people  waving  their  handkerchiefs 
and  cheering.  What  a  morning  it  was  for  all  of  us;  how  full  of  an 
exhilaration  that  I  have  rarely  felt  since.  Yet  as  I  look  back  up>on  it 
two  very  opposite  emotions  are  awakened.  One,  of  amusement  at  the 
enormous  amount  of  baggage  that  our  little  force  carried  along;  the 
other  a  deep  sadness  as  I  remember  how  many  of  the  gallant  young 
fellows  who  gloried  in  their  manhood  on  that  brilliant  winter  morn¬ 
ing  were  so  soon  to  lay  down  their  lives  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Fortunate,  indeed,  it  is  for  us  all  that  the  future  is  a  sealed  book 
into  which  we  may  not  look.  We  reached  Cockspur  Island  in  due 
time,  the  little  battallion  was  formed  upon  the  North  Wharf  and  then 
with  drums  beating  colors  flying  and  hearts  swelling  we  marched 
over  the  drawbridge,  under  the  portcullis  and  into  the  Fort.  I  can 
shut  my  eyes  and  see  it  all  now,  the  proud  step  of  officers  and  men, 
the  colors  snapping  in  the  strong  breeze  from  the  ocean;  the  bright 
sunlight  of  the  parade  as  we  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  the  arch¬ 
way;  the  first  glimpise  of  a  gun  through  an  open  casemate  door:  one 
and  all  they  were  photographed  on  my  mind  and  will  never  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Once  as  a  little  boy  I  had  been  with  father  on  an  afternoon 
excursion  down  to  the  Fort  and  my  imagination  had  been  strongly 
impressed  by  ail  that  I  saw  there.  Now,  as  I  marched  in,  that  long 
ago  visit  came  back  to  me  and  I  found  myself  wondering  if  it  t)os- 
sibly  be  true  that  I  was  there  as  an  officer  of  the  garrison  to  defend 
it  against  all  comers.  But  there  was  little  time  to  indulge  in  reflection. 
My  duties  as  Chief  of  Staff  began  immediately  and  were  the  more 
arduous  because  of  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
old  Cadets  from  the  Military  Institute,  none  of  the  officers  nor  men 
were  familiar  with  the  routine  duties  of  garrison  life.  We  soon  settled 
down  into  them  however;  the  men  were  assigned  to  quarters  in  the 
casemates;  officers  chose  their  rooms  according  to  date  of  commis¬ 
sion;  guards  were  mounted;  police  squads  detailed;  the  cooking  squads 
installed  in  the  kitchens  &c  &c  so  that  in  a  day  or  two  order  emerged 
from  chaos  and  we  began  to  look  around  upon  our  capacity  for 
defence. 
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The  armament  of  the  Fort  then  consisted  of  only  twenty  32 
Pounders,  long  naval  guns  mounted  on  cast  iron  carriages  and  all  in 
the  casemates.  On  the  ramparts  there  were  platforms  for  barbette 
guns  but  no  guns  were  there.  The  32  Pdrs,  their  carriages  and  chassis 
were  stiff  and  almost  unworkable  from  rust  and  disuse,  there  was  a 
small  supply  of  powder  in  the  magazines  and  a  fairiy  good  number 
of  solid  shot  but  no  shells.  One  company  of  the  garrison  had  some 
knowledge  of  light  artillery  service,  but  none  had  experience  with 
heavy  guns.  I  incline  on  the  whole  to  the  belief  that  if  a  vigorous 
attack  had  been  made  upon  the  Fort  by  the  U  S  Navy  at  any  time 
within  the  first  month  of  our  occupation  it  could  not  have  been 
successfully  resisted.  But  in  that  month  neither  the  garrison  nor  the 
State  authorities  were  idle— the  guns  were  put  in  first  class  order  and 
the  men  habituated  to  their  use,  the  magazines  were  replenished  and 
strenuous  effort  put  forth  for  the  casting  of  new  and  heavier  guns 
to  increase  the  armament. 

As  time  went  on  the  original  garrison  was  replaced  by  other  troops 
until  all  the  companies  of  the  Regiment  had  gained  experience  in 
what  was  requirea  of  them.  | 

I  did  not  remain  at  the  Foft  continuously  but  would  go  up  to  the 
city  from  time  to  keep  “eneourant”  with  what  was  going  on  there. 
On  one  of  these  visits  i  attended  the  first  secession  meeting  that  was 
held  in  Georgia.  It  assembled  in  old  Masonic  Hall  on  the  comer  of 
Bull  and  Broughton  Streets  but  the  Hall  though  packed  to  its  ultimate 
capacity  did  not  hold  a  tithe  of  the  people  who  had  gathered  for  the 
occasion— the  streets  around  were  filled  with  cheering  thousands;  brass 
bands  were  playing,  rockets  soaring,  bonfires  blazing;  in  fact  the  old 
town  seemed  to  have  gone  crazy.  Strong  Secession  resolutions  had 
been  prepared  which  were  supported  by  Gen  Henry  R  Jackson, 
Gipt  Francis  S  Bartow,  Col  Tom  Foreman,  (the  father  of  Mrs  Robt 
Wayne)  and  others  in  impassioned  speeches  that  made  the  people 
wild.  The  culminating  point  of  the  evening  however  was  when  the 
venerable  Judge  William  Law  rose  to  sp>eak.  He  was  known  not  only 
as  a  man  of  pure  and  stainless  life,  but  also  as  one  of  great  ability, 
absolutely  conservative  in  temperament  and  with  calm  judicious  mind 
that  could  not  be  thrown  off  its  balance  by  clamor  or  prejudice.  As 
he  came  forward  on  the  platform  intense  silence  reigned  in  the  Hall. 
Other  speakers  had  been  received  with  loud  acclamations  but  the 
seriousness  of  the  moment  hushed  all  these  now,  for  it  was  felt  the 
decisive  time  had  arrived  and  that  upon  the  utterances  of  this  man 
depended  whether  or  not  the  voice  of  Savannah  should  call  upon  the 
State  to  withdraw  from  the  Union.  Quietly  and  without  attempt  at 
oratorical  effect  the  old  Judge  reviewed  the  political  situation  m  all 
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its  bearings;  he  summed  up  the  dangers  that  would  arise  from  the 
contemplated  action,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  wrongs  and  loss 
of  liberty  to  which  the  South  was  exposed  by  existing  conditions 
were  fully  portrayed.  Warming  with  this  branch  of  the  subject  he 
closed  by  declaring  that  a  free  people  should  not  sit  passively  while 
their  rights  were  being  trampled  upon.  “Therefore,”  he  cried,  “There¬ 
fore,  I  give  to  these  resolutions  my  hearty  endorsement.”  Then  came 
pandemonium— a  wild  roar  went  up  from  every  voice  in  the  hall, 
and  its  echo  came  back  from  the  street  as  men  called  from  the  win¬ 
dows  “Judge  Law  has  endorsed  the  Resolutions.”  There  seemed  no 
end  to  the  excited  expression  of  deep  feeling;  it  went  on  as  though 
it  would  never  stop.  Men  shouted  until  breath  was  gone,  and  hugged 
each  other  with  passionate  embraces  while  upon  many  faces  tears  ran 
down  of  which  the  shedders  were  apparently  unconscious.  I  am  not 
exaggerating  but  telling  of  what  I  saw  and  heard  in  what  was  probably 
the  most  thrilling  gathering  in  mv  life’s  experience. 

When  quiet  was  finally  restored  the  Resolutions  were  adopted 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  and  were  read  from  the  balcony  to  the 
people  in  the  street  by  your  Uncle  Charlie  Way,  who  was  Secretary 
of  the  meetings.  This,  as  has  been  said,  was  the  first  Secession  meeting; 
its  action  was  published  far  and  wide  and  I  have  little  doubt  that 
its  influence  upion  the  movements  of  the  other  states  was  very  great. 
Soon  after  this  the  Ordinance  of  Secession  was  formally  passed  by 
the  State  of  Georgia.  One  of  the  first  step  taken  by  the  Legislature 
was  the  organization  of  two  regular  Regiments,  one  of  which  your 
Uncle  Charles  J  Williams  was  Colonel.  This  Command  relieved  the 
Volunteer  Regiment  of  the  duty  of  occupying  Fort  Pulaski  and  Tybee 
Island  until  later  in  the  summer  when  it  was  ordered  to  Virginia, 
and  the  ist  Vol  Regt  again  took  charge  of  both  posts  as  well  as  of 
Thunderbolt,  Fort  Jackson  and  Green  Island.  Meanwhile  the  Regiment 
was  preparing  for  service  in  the  war.  Col  Lawton  had  been  made 
a  Brigadier  General  and  Col  Hugh  Mercer  became  Colonel;  W  L 
Rockwell  was  made  Lieut  Col  and  C  H  Olmstead  Major.  Tl  is  was  a 
very  decided  promotion  for  me  and  beyond  question  I  owed  it  to  the 
opportunity  that  the  seizure  of  Fort  Pulaski  gave  me  for  becoming 
known  to  the  officers. 


[To  be  continued.] 
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SOME  LETTERS  FROM  HENRY  C  WAYNE  TO 
HAMILTON  FISH 

Edited  by  Alexander  A.  Lawrence* 

The  Hamilton  Fish  Collection  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
contains  a  number  of  letters  from  Henry  C  Wayne  of 
Savannah.  All  except  three  of  them  belong  to  the  1873-1875  period 
when  Fish  was  Secretary  of  State  in  President  Grant’s  administra¬ 
tion.  Elxcerpts  from  several  of  these  letters  were  quoted  in  the 
biography  of  Wayne’s  father,  ]ames  Moore  Wayne,  Southern 
Unionist  (Chapel  Hill,  1943).  The  correspondence  deserves  to 
see  a  stronger  light  of  day.  The  letters  deal  in  part  with  topics 
that  appear  to  be  eternally  current— the  racial  question  in  the 
South  and  the  problem  of  establishing  a  real  Republican  Party 
there.  General  Wayne’s  views  are  of  more  than  passing  interest, 
representing,  as  they  do,  the  attitude  of  a  conservative  Georgian 
who  turned  Republican  during  the  Reconstruction  era. 

Henr)-^  Constantine  Wayne  was  bom  at  Savannah  on  September 
8,  1815.  He  was  the  son  of  distinguished  parents.  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Alexander  C^ampbell,  the  celebrated  Virginia 
lawyer,  and  his  father  served  as  Mayor  of  Savannah,  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  Eastern  Greuit,  Congressman,  and  as  As¬ 
sociate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  thirty-two 
years.  Harry  Wayne  anended  Harvard  in  the  sophomore  and 
junior  years  and  in  1834  entered  West  Point.  After  graduating 
from  the  Academy,  fifteenth  in  a  class  of  forty-five,  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  second  lieutenant  in  the  4th  U.  S.  Artillery.  Wayne 
was  stationed  on  the  Canadian  border  during  the  boundary  dis¬ 
pute  with  Canada  and  served  for  two  years  (1841-1843)  as  assistant 
instructor  in  military  and  cavalry  tactics  at  West  Point. 

During  the  Mexican  War  Captain  Wayne  was  cited  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  at  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco 
and  was  brevetted  major.  Around  1848  he  became  interested  in 
the  development  of  camel  transportation  in  the  West.  Undertaking 

*A  lawyer  and  historian  of  Savannah.  Among  hU  works  is  Jamea  Moore 
Wayne,  Southern  Unionist. 
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an  investigation  of  the  subject  on  his  own  initiative,  he  submitted 
a  favorable  report  to  the  War  Department.  Eventually  0)ngress 
voted  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  the  project  and  in  1855 
Wayne  was  sent  to  the  Levant  to  purchase  camels  and  to  transport 
them  to  Texas.  The  assignment  was  carried  out  with  his  usual 
attention  to  detail.  The  coming  war  brought  an  end  to  the 
Army’s  experiments  with  camels  in  the  West. 

Judging  from  a  letter  which  Major  Wayne  wrote  to  Hamilton 
Fish  in  1852,  he  did  not  believe  in  Secession  as  a  constitutional 
right.  He  was,  however,  the  first  Georgian  to  answer  the  call  of 
his  State  when  hostilities  with  the  North  approached.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  i860,  he  was  tendered  the  newly-created  post  of  Adjutant 
and  Inspiector  General  of  Georgia.  To  have  hesitated  to  accept, 
Wayne  later  informed  Jefferson  Davis,  “would  have  been  to 
be  recreant  to  my  family,  to  the  land  of  my  birth,  to  my  name 
and  to  my  pledge  to  some  of  my  friends.  .  .  His  course  met  the 
approval  of  his  father  who,  for  his  part,  conceived  his  own  duty 
as  requiring  him  to  remain  in  Washington  during  the  War  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  property  of 
Judge  Wayne  in  Georgia,  including  his  slaves,  was  confiscated 
by  the  Confederacy  but  was  eventually  turned  over  to  his  son  as 
custodian. 

General  Wayne  worked  diligently  at  the  difficult  job  of  Ad¬ 
jutant  General  of  the  State.  “No  one  has  labored  more  incessantly 
or  zealously,”  Governor  Brown  informed  the  Legislature  in  1862. 
Wayne’s  obituary  in  the  Savannah  Morning  Nevus  on  March  16, 
1883,  stated:  “It  was  to  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  details  of 
military  requirements  that  the  troops  sent  from  Georgia  to  the 
theatre  of  war  owed  the  completeness  of  their  equipment.”  The 
Savannahian  twice  refused  command  in  the  Confederate  Army, 
the  first  time  rather  testily  after  the  Secretary  of  War  informed 
him  that  his  services  were  wanted  in  organizing  the  Quartermaster 
Department.  In  1862  Wayne  was  appointed  brigadier  general  in 
the  Confederate  Army.  “The  President  has  made  at  least  one 
military  appointment  that  is  judicious  in  itself  and  likely  to  meet 
general  approval,”  declared  the  Savannah  Republican.  However, 
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Wayne  turned  down  the  offer,  complaining  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  Judah  P.  Benjamin,  on  January  17,  1862,  that  “if  I  am  Ht 
to  be  a  General  now,  I  was  equally  fit  for  the  place  months  ago 
when  I  could  have  been  properly  ranked  with  my  associates  in 
the  old  Army  and  the  neophyte  generals  from  civil  life.”  During 
the  Atlanta  campaign  in  1864  Wayne  commanded  the  Georgia 
militia.  He  subsequently  led  the  small  force  mustered  by  the  State 
to  dispute  Sherman’s  march  to  Savannah.  The  end  of  the  struggle 
found  him,  as  he  expressed  it,  “ruined  by  the  war,  both  at  the 
North  and  at  the  South.” 

Wayne’s  views  as  to  politics  at  this  time  were  expressed  in  a 
letter  to  Governor  Charles  J.  Jenkins  in  1866  in  which  he  opined 
that  “the  integrity  of  the  country  can  only  be  attained  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  formation  of  a  Constitutional  Union  Party  around 
the  President  in  which  shall  be  merged  the  conservative  men  of 
both  the  old  parties.  .  .  Later  he  became  a  Republican  and  was 
appointed  a  United  States  Commissioner.  In  describing  another 
Georgian  as  a  “Conservative,  Constitutional,  Liberal  Republican 
Gentleman”  Wayne  was  probably  stating  his  conception  of  his 
own  political  role.  His  letters  to  Hamilton  Fish  bear  witness  to  the 
difficulty  of  a  conservative  Southerner  in  affiliating  with  a  Party 
dominated  in  his  State  by  what  the  Savannahian  termed  “the  po¬ 
litical  lazzaroni  of  the  North.” 

General  Wayne  took  a  keen  interest  in  public  affairs.  A  fluent 
writer  (he  had  published  a  work  on  the  sword  exercise  in  1850), 
he  often  contributed  articles  to  the  newspapers.  He  was  respected 
and  esteemed  in  Georgia.  David  R.  Dillon,  a  Savannah  banker, 
informed  Fish  on  March  2,  1877,  that  he  had  known  him  since 
their  school  days  “as  an  Honest  upright  Just  and  Good  Man.” 
The  Secretary  of  State  and  President  Grant  seemed  to  have  con¬ 
curred  as  they  appear  to  have  gone  out  of  their  v/ay  to  find  em¬ 
ployment  for  Wayne  in  the  Government  after  the  failure  of  the 
lumber  and  commission  business  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

The  background  of  his  acquaintance  with  Hamilton  Fish  is 
uncertain.  The  two  men  had  known  each  other  as  early  as  1852 
when  the  latter  was  in  Washington  as  a  member  of  the  Senate. 
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Possibly  they  had  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Justice  Wayne  who 
cultivated  friendship  with  leading  Northern  politicians.  In  editing 
the  letters  to  Fish  the  old-fashioned  capitalization  of  nouns  has 
been  modiHed  to  some  extent.  In  several  instances  minor  changes 
in  punctuation  have  been  made  and  Wayne’s  use  of  the  symbol 
“f  ’  in  lieu  of  a  double  “s”  has  been  eliminated. 

Washington  May  7th  1852 
Friday. 

My  dear  Sir,  The  views  of  Mr  Madison  to  which  I  referred  last 
evening  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  1407  Page,  3d  Vol.  of 
“the  Madison  papers,”  and  were  given  in  support  of  his  own  amend¬ 
ment,  “reserving  to  the  States,  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the 
officers  (of  the  Militia)  under  the  rank  of  General  Officers'' 

He  says  —  “As  the  greatest  danger  is  that  of  disunion  of  the  States, 
it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  it  by  Sufficient  powers  to  the  common 
government;  and  as  the  greatest  danger  to  liberty  is  from  large  Stand¬ 
ing  armies,  it  is  best  to  prevent  them  by  an  efficient  provision  for 
a  good  militia.” 

The  mendment  was  lost.  But  for  other  reasons,  apparent  in  the 
debate,  than  dissent  from  Mr.  Madison’s  view  of  a  provision  by  force 
for  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Union  prop>osed. 

Happily,  ours  is  so  much  a  government  of  reason,  that  the  extreme 
measures  by  force  for  its  maintenance*  are  almost  lost  sight  of,  and 
are,  consequently,  but  little  referred  to  by  our  public  men  in  the 
discussion  of  constitutional  pioints  in  legislation;  and  vet  the  debates 
upx)n  them  in  the  Federal  Convention  are  among  the  most  significant 
of  the  intentions  of  the  Framers  of  the  Constitution  to  form  a  Nation, 
and  not  a  mere  partnership  for  mutual  advantage  and  protection. 

Very  trulv  &  respKctfullv 
Your  obt.  Servt: 

Henrv  C.  Wayne. 

Hon.  H  Fish. 

Washington  City. 

•  against  either  foreign  or  domestic  violence 

[The  asterisk  and  the  notation  are  H.  C.  Wayne’s.] 

Savannah  Geo;  Feby  28th,  1873 

Hon.  Hamilton  Fish 
Washington  City. 

Personal 

Dear  Sir,  Accept  my  thanks  for  your  kind  attention  and  reply  to 
mv  letters.  My  address,  by  courtesy  only  now,  is  Genl  H.  C.  Wayne, 
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or,  since  my  appointment  as  U.  S.  Commissioner  by  my  good  friends 
Woods'  &  Erskine*  of  the  U.  S.  Circuit  &  District  Courts,  some  times. 
Judge  Wayne.  But  any  address  will  reach  me  here  to  Henry  C.  Wayne, 
P.  O.  Box  772. 

My  object  in  occupying  your  time  at  present  is  solely  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  contemplated  visit  of  the  President  to  the  Southern  States 
and  the  disappointment  and  injurious  results  politically  that  will  ensue 
should  the  widely  announced  intention  to  visit  us  after  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  Congress  be  not  carried  out. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  President  ever  entertained  the  idea  of  visiting 
us,  but  the  “fourth  Estate,”  the  Press,  said  so,  and  our  People  are 
lead  to  believe  that  it  was  so,  and  there  will  be  great  disappointment 
should  he  not  come.  Already,  on  the  Press  announcements  that  this 
visit  is  indefinitely  postponed,  are  our  piolitical  papers  seeking  to  create 
a  hostile  feeling  towards  him  by  innuendoes  that  he  fears  to  come  on 
account  of  assassination,  or,  Vae  Victis,  that  he  will  come  only  as  a 
Conqueror  to  enjoy  himself  by  contemplating  the  Conquered.  These 
are  truly  in  themselves  but  straws.  But  straws  indicate  the  current 
of  the  winds.  And  these  straws  are  blown  about  simply  to  influence 
the  uneducated  mind  in  the  failing  breezes  of  Sectionalism  on  which 
a  certain  class  of  politicians  of  the  Secession  School  still  seek  to  main¬ 
tain  their  control. 

You,  who  are  an  old  politician  and  have  known  &  studied  the 
sectional  feelings  that  engendered  the  late  Civil  War,  understand 
fully  the  class  of  mind  &  of  intelligence  that  seeks  to  keep  up  this 
Separate  Sentiment  and  that  is  opposed  to  Nationality,  aiming  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  supposed  antagonism  of  North  &  South.  The  result  of  the 
War  has  taught  them  nothing,  and  they  dread  any  move  that  tends 
to  bring  the  masses  of  Southern  people  into  a  National  Unity.  The 
announcement  therefore  of  the  President’s  intention  to  visit  the 
Southern  States  alarmed  them,  but  since  it  has  been  stated  that  his 
coming  is  uncertain  &  indefinite,  they  have  taken  heart,  and  are  turn¬ 
ing  it  to  their  advantage.  To  neutralize  [?]  this,  and  really  as  an 
important  political  and  patriotic  movement,  in  the  present  impossible 
condition  of  the  masses  of  the  Southern  people  permit  me  to  say 
simply  that  the  President  should  not  forego  [?1  the  hope  we  have 
of  seeing  him.  I  know  from  leading  men  here  at  home  that  his  visit 
would  give  confidence  to  us,  and  that  everywhere  he  would  be  re- 

1.  William  B.  Woods  (1824-1887).  United  SUtee  arcnit  Jndge  for  the 
Fifth  Clrcait;  subsequently  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

2.  John  Brskine  (1813-1895).  United  States  District  Judge  for  the 
Northern  and  Southern  districts  of  Georgia. 
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ccived  with  cordiality.  Recollect  that  the  complications  of  Louisiana 
&  South  Carolina  are  confined  to  those  two  States  and  that  the  other 
Southern  States  are  as  free  from  difficulties  as  Massachusetts  or  New 
York,  and  that  the  President’s  visit  would  be  received  as  pleasantly 
and  naturally  as  in  those  States. 

Trusting  that  we  may  soon  see  you  here,  and  with  the  Kind  regards 
of  Mrs.  Wayne  &  my  own  to  you  &  Mrs.  Fish. 

Yrs  truly 
Henry  C.  Wayne 

Savannah,  Geo:  July  loth  1873 

Hon:  Hamilton  Fish 

Washington  City.  D.  C. 

My  dear  Sir.  I  am  reading  with  interest  the  papers  of  the  Geneva 
Arbitration  (Treaty  of  Washington)  that  you  kindly  directed  to  be 
sent  to  me. 

Waiving  any  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  of  the  Southern 
States  to  Secede  (its  folly  all  will  now  acknowledge),  and  giving  to 
Great  Britain  the  vantage  ground  that  the  War  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Confederate  States  was  between  belligerent  Foreign 
Powers,  I  find  the  Statement  of  the  Case  by  the  United  States  before 
the  Tribunal  at  Geneva  to  be  singularly  firm,  bold,  and  acute. 

Great  Britain  clearly  did  not  act  with  faith  towards  the  United 
States.  The  interest  of  Trade  &  Commerce,  the  vexed  question  be¬ 
tween  the  States  in  Confederation  after  the  Peace  of  1783,  and  which 
in  fact  induced  the  Convention  of  1787  resulting  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  adopted  1789,  was  no  doubt  the  inducement  to 
H.  B.  M’s  Cabinet  to  accomplish  the  disintegration  of  the  Union  if 
possible.  But  one  bar  to  this  end  interfered,  and  that  was  the  building 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy  ujjon  African  Slavery.  The  detestation 
of  Slavery  among  the  masses  in  Europe  was  not  comprehended  by 
the  Southern  leaders,  who  held  Cotton  as  King  supreme  over  all  other 
ideas.  So  infatuated  were  they  with  their  provincial  notions,  that  they 
believed  a  navy  hardly  necessary  for  the  Confederate  States,  holding 
that  the  Navies  of  England  &  France  would  break  the  U.  S.  blockade 
and  furnish  safe  convoys  for  the  coveted  cotton.  They  were  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  nearly  a  nvo  years  supply  of  cotton  was  warehoused 
in  Liyerpool,  and  that  more  than  a  two  years  market  of  manufactured 
cotton  goods  was  loading  down  the  shelyes  of  Manchester. 

That  the  Slavery  question  clogged  the  action  of  the  Queens  Council, 
and  was  the  only  impediment  to  prompt  &  complete  recognition  of 
the  Confederate  States  was  stated  to  me  by  Sir  Frederick  Bruce  in 
Washington  soon  after  the  War.  His  language  was  this,  “the  great 
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folly  of  the  Southern  States  was  in  not  holding  out  the  prospect  of 
Emancipation.  African  Slavery  is  detestable  to  the  British  people, 
and  no  Minister  in  England  could  have  held  Office  twenty  four  hours 
after  recognizing  the  Confederate  States  based  as  they  evidently  were 
on  perpetual  African  Slavery.” 

Of  this  hatred  of  Slavery  in  Europe,  especially  in  England,  every 
intelligent  American  travelling'  there  'must  have  had  evidence— and 
sometimes  disagreeably  so. 

However  in  the  Creator’s  economy  of  this  world,  that  matter  is, 
for  us,  set  at  rest  and  I  see  now  no  cloud  to  darken  the  future  of  the 
Nation  for  many  years  to  come.  Secession  as  a  political  remedy  no 
longer  can  exist,  and  the  only  disturbances  that  can  arise  must  in  the 
future  be  between  Political  Parties,  and  not  between  the  States  as 
Sovereign  Powers. 

Thanking  you  again  for  the  treat  you  have  given  me. 

I  am  very  truly  yours 

Henry  C.  Wayne. 

Savannah.  January  2nd  1874 

Hon:  Hamilton  Fish 
Secretary'  of  State 

Washington  City,  D.  C. 

Private 

My  dear  Mr.  Fish.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  decline 
the  kind  offer  of  the  President  and  from  yourself  of  the  Consulate 
at  Kanazawa,®  my  pecuniary  circumstances  not  permitting  me  to  go 
so  far  from  my  private  interests  now. 

Since  my  letter  of  the  1 5th  of  October  last,  when  mv  affairs  seemed 
favorable,  I  have  discovered  in  w'inding  them  up  a  systematic  course 
of  fraud  on  the  part  of  my  partner  that  has  swept  away  pretty  much 
all  of  my  capital  unless  I  can  force  him  to  restitution  either  by  arbitra¬ 
tion  or  by  law  suit.  This,  in  justice  to  the  interest  of  mv  children, 
compels  me  to  remain  where  I  can  prosecute  them,  and  to  arrange 
for  the  subsistence  of  my  daughters  (the  youngest’s  marriage  must 
be  jjostponed  for  a  time)  as  1  could  not  take  them  both  so  far  upon 
so  small  a  prospective  income  $3000.00,  including  the  expenses  in¬ 
cident  to  preparation  for,  and  of  journey.  In  fact  I  am  seriously  em¬ 
barrassed  by  the  unfortunate  discoveries  I  have  made,  and  where  I 
had  little  reason  to  anticipate  a  betrayal  of  confidence. 

I  had  looked  for  great  pleasure  in  visiting  so  interesting  a  country, 

3.  A  seaport  city  on  the  west  coast  of  Hondo  Island,  Japan.  The  re¬ 
cords  of  the  Department  of  State  in  the  National  Archives  show  that 
Wayne  was  appointed  Consul  at  Kanazawa  on  November  6,  1873. 
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and  in  new  scenes  &  studies  relieved  memory  of  the  oppression  caused 
by  the  death  of  mv  wife;*  and  the  disappointment  is  to  me  great. 
And  I  should  have  liked  the  opportunity  of  justifying  the  confidence 
placed  in  me  by  the  Administration.  At  any  rate  the  President  & 
you  have  my  gratitude  for  your  kind  intentions  towards  me,  which 
I  beg  you  to  express  to  him  &  accept  for  yourself. 

With  kind  regards,  &  the  compliments  of  the  Season  to  you  &  Mrs. 
Fish,  I  am 

truly  &  gratefully 
Yrs. 

Henry  C.  Wayne 

N.  B.  I  have  not  seen  your  Report  yet.  Has  it  been  published? 

Savannah  April  4th  1874 

Hon.  Hamilton  Fish 
Secretary  of  State 
Washin^on  City 

My  dear  Sir.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  my 
cousin,  Colonel  Edward  C.  Anderson,®  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Savan¬ 
nah,  who  visits  Washington  on  business  of  the  City,  River  &  Harbor 
Improven.ents  etc. 

Mr.  Anderson  was  formerly  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  but 
resigned  several  years  before  the  War  to  take  care  of  his  planting  and 
other  interests  inherited  on  the  death  of  his  father.  He  has  been 
repeatedly  elected  Mayor  of  Savannah,  some  four  times,  and  held 
the  office  for  over  three  years  without  re-election  under  the  military 
government  of  Generals  Pope,  Rogers  &  .Meade,  with  whom  he  main¬ 
tained  agreeable  relations  and  satisfactorily  to  them  and  to  our  citizens. 
It  is  due  to  his  wise,  conservative  and  discreet  course  that  Savannah 
was  saved  from  the  misfortunes  that  befell  Charleston  &  other  Southern 
cities  and  to  which  we  owe  in  a  large  measure  our  present  prosperity 
and  the  tranquillity  that  ensured  it.  To  his  energy  &  financial  ability 
we  are  indebted  for  the  initiation  and  successful  prosecution  of  our 
River  Improvement  after  the  War,  by  our  own  means,  before  asking 
the  aid  of  the  Government. 

His  wife,  Mrs.  Anderson,  was  a  schoolmate  of  Mrs.  Fish.  Her  name 
then  Miss  Sarah  Williamson. 

I  suppose  the  Colonel’s  business  will  be  principally  with  the  Engi¬ 
neer  Office,  U.  S.  Army,  and  with  Congress,  but  any  aid  you  may 

4.  Mary  Nicoll  Wayne  (1821-1873)  died  at  Savannah  on  April  26,  1878. 
6.  Edward  C.  Anderson  (1815-1883)  was  H.  C.  Wayne’s  first  cousin, 
being  the  son  of  Elita  Clifford  Wayne  Anderson,  a  sister  of  James  Moore 
Wayne.  Anderson  had  served  as  a  colonel  in  the  Confederate  Army. 
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have  it  in  your  power  to  give  him,  or  attention  you  can  show  him, 
will  be  grateful  to  me. 

After  leaving  you  in  Washington  I  spent  a  week  delightfully  with 
my  son  the  Rev.  Henry  N.  Wayne  at  his  parsonage  in  Dutchess 
County  New  York,  and  another  with  my  mother  in  Morristown.  I 
found  my  sister*  better  in  mind  &  body  than  I  had  been  led  to  expect 
and  have  strong  hopes  of  her  ultimate  recoveiy. 

With  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Fish  as  to  yourself 

Yrs  truly 
Henry  C  Wayne 

Savannah,  Geo:  April  23d  1874. 

Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  Personal 

Secretary  of  State 

Washington  City,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir.  Yesterday  I  received  the  two  volumes  of  “Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  1873,”  acknowledged  officially  by  last  evening’s  mail,  and  thank 
you  now  for  them  personally.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  me  to  receive  them, 
and  this  morning  I  had  the  additional  pleasure  of  reading  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  veto  of  the  Currency  Bill,  a  pleasure  shared  in  by  every  business 
man  in  this  section  with  whom  I  have  interchanged  ideas  on  the 
subject. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  differences  of  opinion  at  the  time, 
I  think  historj’  now  concedes  that  Genl  Jackson’s  removal  of  the 
deposites  and  Mr  Benton’s  war  on  the  United  States  Bank  and  paper 
currency  were  justified  by  subsequent  developments;  and  that  the 
present  National  Svstem  or  Finance,  admirably  suited  to  the  abnormal 
condition  of  public  affairs  at  the  time,  and  to’  sustain  the  financial 
credit  of  the  United  States,  disturbed  by  the  withdrawal  from  the 
market  of  the  basis  of  exchange,  cotton,  fulfilled  subsequently  in  the 
normal  status  of  the  country,  peace  and  the  restoration  of  the  Union, 
the  fears  entertained  by  Jackson  and  Benton  for  the  interest  of  the 
masses  against  the  power  of  capital  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 
The  argument  of  the  Inflationists  reminded  me  of  the  anecdote  of 
the  spend-thrift  who  persuaded  his  tailor  to  accept  his  note  in  payment 
of  his  bill  at  sixty  days,  and  walking  out  remarked  complacently  to 
an  accompanying  friend,  “Well  thank  God,  that  debt’s  paid.’’  t’or- 
getting  that  the  note  had  to  be  met  by  this  veto  I  think  the  President 
has  strengthened  himself  throughout  the  country.  It  was  a  trial. 

6.  Mary  Campbell  Wayne  was  the  wife  of  Dr.  John  Meek  Cnyler  of 
the  United  States  Army. 
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And  I  am  glad  the  President  had  the  sagacity  and  nerve  to  meet  it. 
Congratulate  him  for  me. 

With  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Fish. 

Yrs  truly  Henry  C  Wayne 

Savannah,  April  28.  1874 

Hon  Hamiltur,  Fish. 

Secretary  of  State  Confidential 

Washington  City. 

Dear  Sir.  I  have  given  our  Representative  Andrew  Sloan’  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  you,  and  it  is  well  therefore  that  you  should  know 
something  of  his  antecedents. 

He  came  to  the  City  of  Savannah  from  the  up  country  after  the 
War  to  practise  law,  and  through  Akerman’s*  influence  was  appointed 
Asst.  District  Attorney  in  which  office,  and  as  a  lawyer,  he  won 
the  good  opinion  of  many  and  respect  for  his  ability,  tho’  a  young 
man,  not  yet  thiny.  He  was  of  my  school  of  politics,  conservative 
and,  though  decidedly  Republican,  declining  affiliation  with  A.  N. 
Wilson,®  Atkins’®  &  their  flock  of  buzzards. 

The  Democrats  having  made  a  miserable  selection  for  Congress, 
many  declined  the  nomination,  and  Sloan  as  the  most  acceptable  to 
all  shades  of  the  Republican  Party  and  well  thought  of  by  its  oppon¬ 
ents  was  put  into  the  field.  Many  Democrats  voted  for  fiim  &  many 
gave  him  passive  support  by  not  voting  at  all.  But  for  the  defection 
of  the  Negro  Carpetbagger  Bradley,”  who  was  purchased  by  the 
Democrats,  and  who  carried  with  him  his  “Ogeechee  Coons”  as  he 
calls  them,  i.e.  the  field  hands  on  the  Ogeechee  plantations,  Sloan 
would  have  been  largely  elected.  As  it  was  the  election  was  contested 
and  the  certificate  given  to  the  Democrat  Rawls.’® 

7.  Andrew  Sloan  (1846-1883)  was  born  at  McDonough  In  Henry  County, 
Georgia.  He  served  only  one  year  In  Congress. 

8.  Amos  T.  Akerman  of  Georgia  (1821-1880)  was  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States  under  President  Grant  in  1870-1871. 

9.  A.  N.  Wilson  was  an  Inspector  in  the  Customhouse  at  Savannah. 

10.  James  Atkins,  a  lawyer,  was  at  this  time  Collector  of  Customs  at 
Savannah.  He  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
in  Georgia  in  1882  but  the  Senate  refused  to  confirm  his  nomination  and 
Henry  Kent  McCay  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

11.  The  notorious  Aaron  Alpeoria  Bradley  had  been  expelled  from  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1867  after  it  was  brought  to  light  that  he  had 
served  time  in  a  New  York  penitentiary  for  the  crime  of  seduction  and  that 
he  had  been  disbarred  eg  an  attorney  in  Massachusetts.  The  Convention 
adopted  a  resolution  concerning  the  “mouthlngs”  of  the  expelled  Chatham 
County  delegate.  Bradley  resigned  from  the  Georgia  Senate  In  1868  when 
his  eligibility  was  questioned  but  was  reseated  in  1870. 

12.  Morgan  Rawls  (1829-1906)  was  a  resident  of  Guyton,  Georgia.  During 
the  late  War  he  had  served  as  (Tolonel  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Regiment  of 
Georgia  Infantry. 
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Sloan  contested,  and  Wilson  of  the  Custom  House  Clique  made  the 
Sine  qua  non  for  their  support,  the  putting  on  of  their  collar.  Urged 
by  ambition  &  young  he  did  so,  and  from  that  time  has  been  the  servant 
of  Wilson,  Atkins,  Qark,  etc.  Towards  the  two  last  he  has  also  kind 
p>ersonal  relations  the  first  having  been  his  schoolmate  &  Qark^*  his 
schoolmaster  up  the  country.  Hence  his  opposition  to  the  President’s 
nominations,  the  Ring  requiring  it.  I  know  he  chafes  under  the  associa¬ 
tion  &  has  a  thorough  contempt  for  Farrow^*  but  the  collar  is  still 
on  him.  I  want  to  free  him  and  give  him  the  chance,  most  congenial 
to  him,  of  becoming  again  a  Q)nservative,  Constitutional,  Liberal 
Republican  Gentleman.  1  know  he  will  appreciate  hb  emancipation 
if  it  can  be  effected,  and  as  he  is  a  man  of  decided  talent,  ability  & 
clear  head  it  is  worth  while  to  cultivate  him.  I  have  given  him  letters 
to  Judge  Loring,  Carlisle  Patterson  &  Genl  Humphreys. 

Yrs  truly 
Henry  C.  Wayne 

N.  B.  Like  all  up  country  men  you  will  find  him  gauche  at  first  in 
society,  but  he  will  soon  pick  up. 

Savannah  April  28,  1874 

Hon  Hamilton  Fish 
Secretary  of  State 
Washington  City 

Dear  Sir  This  will  introduce  to  you  our  Representative  in  Congress 
from  this  District,  the  Hon:  Andrew  Sloan,  who  has  recently  unseated 
the  Democratic  contestant. 

Mr  Sloan  is  a  lawyer  of  high  standing,  deservedly,  at  our  Bar,  and 
who  unfortunately  has  been  dragged  into  politics.  I  am  desirous  that 
you  should  know  him,  as  he  is  inclined  to  be  conservative  &  constitu¬ 
tional,  and  as  we  anticipate  much  from  his  Congressional  career.  Of 
course  he  knows  you  &  the  President,  but  I  want  you  both  to  know 
him,  as  he  will  stand  cultivating.  Besides  just  launched  upon  the  sea 
of  politics  he  will  need  some  wise  navigator  to  overhaul  his  log,  and 
see  how  he  is  steering.  1  have  a  great  regard  for  him,  and  desire  to 
commend  him  to  your  kind  consideration. 

1  wrote  you  a  few  days  since  by  mail.  The  President’s  veto  is  being 
stronger  sustained.  The  fallacy  of  inflation  has  exploded,  and  we  look 
for  a  free  banking  system  &  a  return  to  specie  payments. 

13.  In  all  probability  John  Q.  Clark,  the  Savannah  Postmaster. 

14.  Henry  Pattillo  Farrow,  an  Atlanta  lawyer,  was  a  leader  of  the  Radical 
element  of  the  Georgia  Republicans.  He  bad  served  as  Attorney  General 
of  the  State  under  Governor  Bullock  and  was  later  United  States  District 
Attorney  In  Georgia. 
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Present  me  kindly  to  Mrs.  Fish. 

Yrs  truly 

Henry  C  Wayne 

Savannah  May  13,  1874. 

Hon:  Hamilton  Fish 
Washington  City. 

My  dear  Sir.  1  see  by  the  paper  this  morning  that  the  Samana  Bay 
Company  is  to  be  wound  up.  This  ought  not  to  be  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

Cognizant  since  1843  of  the  Democratic  efforts  to  gain  a  foothold 
in  the  island,  and  approving  them,  I  sustained  by  voice  and  pen  in  the 
newspapers  at  the  time,  Genl  Grant’s  renewal  of  those  efforts.^"  The 
same  reasons  for  the  acquisition  held  good  then,  as  before  the  War, 
enforced  more  strongly  by  the  results  of  the  War,  and  I  was  sorry 
to  see  that  the  unwise  prejudices  of  our  Southern  people  induced 
forgetfulness  of  the  past,  and  betrayed  them  into  a  support  of  Messrs 
Sumner’s  &  Wendell  Philip’s  opposition  to  the  measure,  who  sought 
to  restrain  the  intelligence  of  the  future  educated  negro  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  as  an  element  of  political  discord  by  which  Radicalism 
might  hope  to  maintain  its  unconstitutional  control  in  public  affairs. 
I  did  what  I  could  to  correct  the  error,  and  though  I  found  many 
intelligent  men  agreeing  with  me,  we  could  not  override  the  excesses 
of  partisanship. 

Subsequent  developments  confirm  my  views,  and  after  this  coming 
Congressional  election  1  think  a  more  reasonable  consideration  of  the 
question  can  be  had. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  as  the  colored  people  become  educated 
they  will  aspire  to  a  social  &  piolitical  elevation  corresponding  to  their 
intellectual  capacity.  And  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  dominant  white 
race  will  regard  these  aspirations  with  jealousy  and  resent  them.  The 
acquisition  of  St.  Domingo  will,  in  my  opinion,  relieve  both  races 
from  this  internecine  dilemma  and  secure  to  both  peace,  friendship, 
and  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  civil  &  political  rights  secured  by  the 
Constitution;  besides  giving  us  national  weight  in  the  West  Indies 
and  an  eiitering  wedge  for  future  political  developments  in  them. 
There,  as  a  State  of  the  Union,  the  colored  race  will  find  the  social 
distinctions  and  official  status  in  itself,  as  may  be  defined  by  cultiva¬ 
tion,  refinement  and  influence;  and  in  the  ^nate  &  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  the  national  strength  8t  political  consequences  it  covets, 

15.  During  the  Revolution  in  the  Dominican  Republic  an  American  mission 
had  been  sent  to  investigate  the  matter  of  the  acquisition  of  a  naval  base 
at  Samana  Bay.  Later  President  Grant,  with  Fish’s  support,  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  secure  approval  of  a  treaty  of  annexation. 
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and  so  the  more  readily  and  quickly  acquire  the  recognition  upon  a 
firm  foundation,  among  the  white  race  of  their  claims  to  those  po¬ 
sitions  that  in  common  to  both  races  are  acknowledged  due  to  cul¬ 
tivation.  .Moving  thus,  each  race  in  its  own  sphere,  without  heart¬ 
burning  collisions,  they  will  come  pari  passu  to  a  proper  appreciation 
of  each  other. 

For  these  reasons  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  island  slipping  away  from 
our  hold  upon  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  &  fertile  that  I  have 
seen,  and  with  proper  care  and  sanitary  measures  can  be  made  healthy 
and  agreeable  for  residence,  as  it  is  lovely. 

The  President’s  veto  has  resulted  in  sober  second  thought,  and 
with  the  Press,  and  business  men,  and  common  sense  of  the  people, 
the  gambling  seductions  of  inflation  will  be  checked. 

With  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Fish  &  the  President 

Yrs  truly 
Henry  C.  Wayne 

N.  B.  The  labor  of  the  South  will  not  be  injuriously  affected  by 
carrying  out  the  views  herein  expressed,  as  can  be  demonstrated  if 
opposition  be  made  on  that  account. 


Savannah  May  26th  1874 

Hon:  Hamilton  Fish 
Washington  City 

(Confidential) 

My  dear  Sir.  The  unfortunate  issue  of  my  business  connection,  and 
the  legal  controversy  it  has  involved  me  in,  deprives  me  for  the  present 
of  income,  and  I  am  compelled  to  seek  occupation  of  some  kind 
to  relieve  my  embarrassments.  Business  here  has  ceased  for  the  season. 
It  has  been  dull  for  the  year  past,  and  is  unpromising  for  that  to  come. 
In  this  strait  I  reluctantly  ask  if  there  is  anything  under  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  I  can  get  to  do.** 

I  can  bring  a  moderate  share  of  ability,  regular  habits  and  a  fair 
capacity  for  work  not  easily  tired  out. 

I  have  two  daughters  to  care  <  for,  otherwise  I  should  not  make  this 
application. 

I  am  not  now  necessarily  tied  down  to  this  place,  as  my  lawyers 


16.  On  August  28,  1874,  Wayne  wrote  to  President  Grant  In  similar  vein, 
stating,  after  mentioning  his  tronbles,  that  "I  am  compelled,  reluctantly, 
to  ask  if  you  can  give  me  something  to  do,  at  least  until  I  can  get  on  my 
legs  again.”  H.  C.  Wayne  to  U.  S.  Grant,  August  28,  1874,  Files  of  Appli¬ 
cations  and  Recommendations  for  Office  of  the  Department  of  State,  The 
National  Archives.  President  Grant  referred  the  application  to  Fish  with 
a  notation  on  it:  “If  there  is  anything  that  can  be  done  for  Wayne  I  should 
like  to  do  it” 
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can  represent  me.  Yet  I  should  not,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  like  to  be 
sent  too  far  away,  as  my  daughters  must  have  my  due  consideration 
for  their  comfort  and  future.  You  as  a  father,  will  understand  my 
feelings  in  this  respect.  Of  course  though,  I  recall  the>  unpleasant  fact 
that  an  applicant  must  not  pretend  to  choose  the  benefit. 

With  kmd  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Fish, 

I  am,  very  truly 
Yrs 

Henry  C.  Wayne 

Savannah  June  2nd/74. 

Hon  Hamilton  Fish 
Secretary  of  State 
Washington  City 

My  df,ar  Sir  About  a  year  ago  I  wrote  you  that  I  considered  Bout- 
well”  the  most  dangerous  man  in  the  Republican  Party.  The  inclosed 
extracts  of  his  speech  on  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  sustains  that  view.^* 
It  is  a  bold  bid  for  the  Hoo,ooo  colored  votes  for  himself  or  his  ultra 
Radical  friends.  But  not  too  bold  when  you  reflect  that  he,  by  his 
own  adroitness  and  the  assistance  of  his  friend  Creswell,^®  controls 
the  Custom  Houses  and  Post  Offices  of  the  Southern  States,  indeed 
one  may  say,  almost  every  Federal  office  in  them.  The  mantle  of 
Sumner  has  fallen  on  his  shoulders,  and  as  he  is  a  more  astute  and 
practical  man  than  the  dead  Senator  was,  we  may  well  now,  with 
such  an  extreme  leader  at  the  head  of  the  extremists,  apprehend 
trouble.  Should  the  Civil  Rights  Bill  become  a  law  there  will  be  a 
necessity  for  increasing  the  Army  strength  at  the  South,  for  there 
will  be  bloodshed  over  it  before  the  two  races  find  their  levels  under 
it— and  St.  Domingo  becomes  a  necessity. 

I  am  no  alarmist,  but  already  there  are  exhibitions  on  the  part  of 
the  negros,  unmistakeable,  of  the  follies  they  will  attempt  by  the 

17.  Lyman  Trumbull  (1813-1896),  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois. 
As  a  youth  he  had  taught  school  at  Greenville,  Georgia. 

18.  The  article,  which  was  headlined  "Crowd  Whites  and  Blacks  into 
the  Same  School,”  quoted  extracts  from  Boutwell’s  speech  as  reported  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  May  22,  1874.  Among  other  things.  Senator 
Boutwell  declared:  “To  say,  that  equal  facilities  shall  be  given  in  different 
schools.  Is  to  rob  your  system  of  public  Instruction  of  that  quality  by  which 
our  people,  without  regard  to  race  or  color,  shall  be  assimilated  in  ideas, 
personal,  political  and  public,  so  that  when  they  arrive  at  the  period  of 
manhood  they  shall  act  together  upon  public  questions  with  ideas  formed 
under  the  same  influences  and  directed  to  the  same  general  results;  and 
therefore,  I  say.  If  it  were  possible,  as  in  the  large  cities,  it  is  possible,  to 
establish  separate  schools  for  black  children  and  for  white  children,  it  is 
in  the  highest  degree  inexpedient  to  either  establish  or  tolerate  such  schools.” 

19.  John  A.  J.  Creswell  of  Maryland  (1828-1891)  was  Postmaster-General 
under  President  Grant. 
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incitement  of  the  white  &  colored  Gtrpetbaggers  in  office,  and  the 
middle  class  of  whites,  who  are  mainly  dependant  upon  the  public 
schools  and  places  of  amusement  are  laboring  with  suppressed  excite¬ 
ment.  I  look  over  all  this  philosophically.  The  negrophobia  must, 
as  other  manias,  run  its  career,  and  the  white  race  won’t  lose  in  the 
long  run.  But  there  will  be  some  blood  spilled  before  the  end  shall 
be  reached. 

Sloan  writes  me  that  you  are  “one  of  the  nicest  and  most  affable 
gentlemen  he  ever  met.” 

I  wish  you  could  get  him  out  of  his  low  political  affiliation,  of 
which  he  is  heartily  ashamed,  but  don’t  know  how  to  throw  over. 
If  he  upholds  the  Custom  House  Ring  &  goes  for  Boutwell,  he  won’t 
go  to  ingress  any  more. 

With  regards  to  Mrs.  Fish, 

Yrs.  truly 
Henry  C  Wayne 

Savannah  January  i6  1875 

Hon:  Hamilton  Fish. 

Washington  City  D.  C. 

My  dear  Sir:  The  present  political  condition  of  the  South,  and  its 
probable  consequences,  are  such  as  create  uneasy  apprehensions  for 
our  future.  The  want  of  two  great  political  parties  to  control  and 
regulate  public  sentiment  is  paving  the  way  for  mob  rule.  The  so 
called  Democratic  Party  is  getting  beyond  the  management  of  its 
intelligent  and  right  minded  men  and  fast  lapsing  into  communism. 
Take  this  city  as  a  type  of  the  whole  section.  The  Democratic  Party 
is  splitting  by  its  own  dissensions.  The  temperate  leaders  are  being 
shoved  aside,  and  the  mob  under  the  leading  of  designing  men  who 
having  their  own  schemes  of  profit  or  ambition  to  serve  are  under¬ 
taking  to  dictate  to  the  community  who  shall  fill  office.  At  the  recent 
election  for  State  and  County  Officers  the  Democratic  Executive 
Committee  nominated  for  every  office  and  denounced  every  one 
\v'ho  should  dare  to  vote  any  other  than  “the  Regular  Ticket.’’  The 
assumption  was  so  gross  that  the  people  resented  it  and  voted  an 
Independent  Citizens  ticket,  retaining  in  office  good  men  who  had 
been  ostracised  because  they  would  not  submit  their  names  to  the 
pretensions  of  this  self  constituted  Dictator.  On  Tuesday  next  wc 
shall  have  the  same  battle  to  fight  for  Good  Government  against 
an  impecunious  effort  to  control  the  City  Treasury.  An  article  of 
mine,  published  as  an  editorial  in  the  “Advertiser,”  mailed  herewith, 
will  give  you  the  grounds  of  the  action  of  the  solid  men  of  the  City 
against  the  nomination  for  Mayor  of  a  political  lawyer  who  comes 
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to  the  city  from  another  Qiunty,  and  who  does  not  own  a  dollar  of 
property  in  Savannah,  and  a  horde  of  aspirants  for  city  office  who 
are  almost  generally  irresponsible  and  without  financul  ability  or 
credit.*® 

Formerly,  when  there  were  two  great  parties,  the  best  of  men  of 
both  parties  were  put  forward,  and  the  excesses  of  bad  passions  were 
thus  held  in  check.  Now,  however,  with  75%  of  the  available  cash 
capital  in  the  hands  of  men  who  would  support  a  respectable 
Republican  Party,  we  native  Republicans  of  the  ^uth,  and  domiciled 
citizens  from  other  States,  are  powerless.  We  cannot  affiliate  with 
the  political  lazzaroni  of  the  North  and  elsewhere  who  represent 
the  Republican  Party  here  and  who  exercise  no  influence  whatever 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Republican  Party.  I  assert,  with  no  fear  of  con¬ 
tradiction,  that  the  Carpetbaggers  in  office  here  have  not  gained  a 
single  respectable  white  vote  or  influence  for  the  Party,  and  that 
they  have  now  lost  control  of  the  negro  vote  for  the  l^arty.  They 
are  simple  holders  of  office  for  their  own  pockets  and  in  the  influence 
of  New  England  aspirants.  1  know  this  of  my  own  knowledge.  Now 
is  not  this  unjust  to  the  Republican  citizens  of  Savannah  and  unwise 
for  the  interests  of  the  Party?  A  respectable  Southern  Republican 
Party,  easily  built  up  by  encouragement,  would  divide  Southern  p)oli- 
tics,  and  end  our  political  difficulties  that  now  forbode  disasters  to 
us  and  threaten  the  f)eace  of  the  whole  country.  Put  us  in  a  condition 
to  meet  issues  at  the  ballot  box  and  the  call  for  bayonets  will  no  longer 
be  necessary.  Such  a  course  would  moreover  ensure  the  colored  race 
its  civil  and  political  rights,  if  that  be  the  great  aim  of  the  Party, 
by  ending  the  war  of  races  that  the  Carpetbaggers  have  started  and 
are  fostering  and  by  raising  up  defenders  and  protectors  of  them 
that  the  pohtical  interest  of  both  parties  will  look  after.  Give  South¬ 
ern  Republicans  their  constitutional  rights  of  Federal  representation 
in  the  national  offices  within  their  States  and  they  will  relieve  the 
Executive  of  embarrassments  that  are  now  constantly  placing  him 
in  questionable  positions  before  the  country.  In  the  recent  Louisiana 
troubles  General  Grant  did  his  duty  as  sworn  to  do.  Congress  had 
no  right  to  place  him  in  the  perplexing  and  distressing  position  it  did. 
But  he  had  the  nerve  to  carry  out  his  duty  as  he  understood  it  from 

20.  It  is  impossible  to  Identify  Wayne’s  article  in  the  Savannah  Daily 
Advertiser.  The  “political  lawyer”  to  whom  he  referred  in  the  letter  to 
Fish  was  Rufus  B.  Lester  (1837-1906),  who  was  defeated  in  the  Mayoralty 
contest  by  Anderson  in  a  close  election.  Lester  had  commenced  the  practice 
of  law  at  Savannah  in  1859  and  that  city  had  since  been  his  residence  with 
the  exception  of  four  years  of  highly  creditable  service  in  the  Confederate 
Army.  He  was  Mayor  of  Savannah,  1883-1889,  and  served  in  Congress  from 
1889  until  his  death. 
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the  involved  questions  of  fact  presented  to  his  judgment.  Sheridan’s 
telegrams  were  ill  judged  and  passionate,  but  Genl  Grant  must  not 
be  held  responsible  for  them.  Had  Genl  Grant  failed  in  this  trying 
moment  he  would  have  been  classed  in  history  in  the  same  category 
with  Mr.  Buchanan,  whose  want  of  courage  &  nerve  precipitate 
Secession.  The  Democrats  introduced  the  Army  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  the  Republicans  only  trained  their  own  weapons  against 
them. 

With  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Fish. 

Yrs  truly  Henry  C  Wayne 

Savannah  May  28.  1875 

Hon:  Hamilton  Fish 

Washington  City  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir.  The  result  of  my  unfortunate  business  partnership  nearly 
ruined  me,  and  the  defalcation  of  [omitted]  in  New  York,  my 
Agent,  and  Trustee  of  my  children,  has  entirely  finished  me,  leav¬ 
ing  me  without  income,  other  than  what  I  may  be  able  to  earn. 
These  are  hard  blows  at  my  time  of  life,  but  The  Good  Father  has 
left  me  health,  good  spirits,  energy,  and  a  capacity  for  hard  and 
continued  labor,  so  that  if  I  can  find  something  to  do  1  can  win 
my  way  yet.  Here  at  the  South  there  are  no  literaiy,  art  or  industrial 
employments,  and  as  I  know  nothing  practically  of  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  or  rice  the  agricultural  field  is  closed  to  me,  even  had  I  the 
means  to  enter  it,  which  I  have  not  now.  Politically,  being  a  Republi¬ 
can,  there  is  no  local  opportunity  for  me. 

As  I  have  written  a  good  deal  for  the  newspapiers  here  and  in  New 
York,  and  my  pieces  have  been  received  favourably,  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  1  might  do  something  in  connexion  with  the  Press,  as  a 
political  writer.  Of  my  abilities  in  that  respect,  and  with  the  pen, 
you  can  form  some  estimate.  But  my  residence  at  the  South  smee 
i860  has  broken  my  association  with  the  press  circles  at  the  North, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  if  through  you  I  might  be  put  in  the  way 
of  renewing  it?  The  marriage  of  my  daughter  leaves  me  free  to  go 
whereever  I  may  find  work.  As  my  necessities  are  now  pressing,  I 
am  not  hard  to  please.  A  drowning  man  does  not  stop  to  consider 
whether  the  plank  thrown  to  him  is  of  costly  wood  or  only  common 
pine,  and  that  is  just  my  position.  If  I  can  hold  up  until  I  reach  land 
again  I  shall  be  satisfied.  Can  you  put  me  in  the  way  of  getting 
anything  to  do? 

With  kind  regards  to  Mrs  Fish. 

Yrs  truly 
Henry  C  Wayne 
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Savannah  July  23rd  1875 

Hon.  Hamilton  Fish 
Washington  City. 

Mv  Dear  Sir.  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  note  of  the  20th  and  for 
the  sympathy  it  conveys,  which  encourages  ho|>e. 

It  is  hard  to  be  let  down  financially  so  suddenly;  but  as  health, 
strength,  energy  and  somewhat  of  ability  still  remain  the  loss  is  not 
so  desperate  as  it  might  be,  thank  God,  and  I  can  yet  struggle  in  the 
battle  for  life.  With  kind  regards  to  Mrs  Fish  &  the  President. 

Yrs  truly 
Henry  C.  Wayne 

Savannah,  Geo. 

May  14  1880 

Hon:  Hamilton  Fish 
New  York. 

Dear  Sir,  The  enclosed  has  been  sent  to  me  for  answer  by  the 
Proprietor  of  our  leading  paper  the  “Morning  News.”  Will  you, 
as  President  of  the  Cincinnati,  give  me,  if  you  can,  or  reference  to 
where  I  can  get,  the  information  requested. 

Present  me  kindly  to  Mrs  Fish  and  believe  me  as  ever. 

Yrs  truly 
Henry  C.  Wayne. 

Savannah  April  19th  1881 

Hon:  Hamilton  Fish 
Screven  House 

My  dear  Sir.  Mrs  Wayne  wishes  me  to  accompany  her  to  the  steamer 
tomorrow  at  1 1  o’clock  to  see  her  sister  off  for  her  home  in  England 
so  I  shall  not  be  able  to  meet  you  at  the  Cathedral  tomorrow  at 
10  A.M.**  But  you  can  do  Laurel  Grove  Cemetery,  Kiesling’s  Nursery, 
the  Central  Railroad  depot,  worth  seeing  from  its  extent  and  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  future  of  this  seacoast  and  City,  and  if  you  have  any 
interest  in  that  way  the  Beach  Institute  for  Colored  Children,  and 
on  Thursday  I  will  meet  you  at  the  Cathedral  at  10  A.M.  or  10  1/2  if 
it  will  suit  Mrs.  Fish  better,  and  go  thence  to  the  Conven^  adjoining, 
to  see  the  Pieta,  and  thence  introduce  you  to  the  Geo:  Historical  Li¬ 
brary  where  you  may  wile  away  your  leisure  with  the  books  or 
current  reviews  and  magazines. 

21.  Hamilton  Flab  and  his  family  visited  Savannah  for  a  few  days  fol¬ 
lowing  a  stay  at  Charleston  In  1881.  The  Savannah  Morning  Neu}$  of  April 
20,  1881,  welcomed  Mr.  Pish  to  the  city,  referring  to  him  as  one  of  the 
"most  distinguished  of  the  old  school  of  public  men.”  Henry  C.  Wayne  had 
remarried  In  1874,  his  second  wife  being  the  former  Adelaide  Hartrldge.  He 
had  also  Joined  the  Catholic  Church. 
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Meanwhile,  between  this  and  Thursday,  Mrs.  Wayne  will  try  to 
meet  you  and  Mrs.  Fish  at  the  Screven,  but  do  not  stay  in  on  that 
account  as  we  will  see  you  at  any  rate  Thursday  morning. 

Mrs.  Wayne’s  sister  resides  in  England  and  is  returning  home  after 
a  short  visit  to  her  relatives  here  whom  she  has  not  seen  for  seven 
years. 

With  Mrs  Wayne’s  kind  regards  to  you  both,  I  am 

Very  truly  Yrs 
Henry  C  Wayne 

The  Masons  Fair  also  may  occupy  you  tomorrow. 

HENRY  WEMYSS  FEILDEN,  CONFEDERATE  SOLDIER 
By  Ella  May  Thornton* 

My  taste  for  Rudyard  Kipling’s  writings  was  acquired  before  I 
had  entered  my  teens,  from  my  older  brothers  and  cousins.  When 
his  memoirs  appeared  in  print  some  forty  years  later  I  was,  therefore, 
one  of  its  early  readers.  What  was  my  delighted  surprise  to  come 
upon  a  section  relating  to  a  Confederate  soldier  and  his  associates 
in  Georgia.  But  the  story  was  tantalizing  because  these  people  were 
not  indentifiable  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  story  that  Kipling  told  us  was  of  “the  bravest  man  I  ever 
knew,’’  who  was  Henry  Wemyss  Feilden.  He  had  begun  his  army 
life  as  a  young  British  soldier  in  the  Sepoy  Mutiny,  1857-58,  and  had 
run  the  blockade  to  come  into  Charleston  in  1862  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  Confederate  States.  Soon  he  was  commissioned  Captain  and 
assigned  as  Aide  de  Camp  to  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida,  C.  S.  A.,  in  which  post 
he  remained  until  the  conflict  had  ended. 

After  both  Kipling  and  Feilden  had  retired  they  lived  in  the  same 
little  Sussex  village,  Burwash,  and  became  great  friends.  H.  Rider 
Haggard,  also,  spent  considerable  time  there  and  he  came  to  have 
respect  and  admiration  for  Col.  Feilden  equal  to  Kipling’s.  It  was 
developed  in  one  of  their  conversations  that,  fifty  years  earlier  when 
he  was  adventuring  and  prospecting  in  Africa,  Feilden  had  ridden 
far  through  p>erilous  country  just  to  see  a  newborn  infant.  In  his 
own  words:  “It  had  been  a  long  time  since  I  had  seen  a  white  baby.” 
That,  in  a  way,  seems  to  give  something  of  the  measure  of  the  man. 
And  the  baby  was  the  child  of  Haggard. 

*Long  the  Georgia  State  Librarian  and  now  Honorary  State  Librarian 
for  Life. 
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Kipling  wrote  of  the  meeting  one  evening  at  his  home  of  the  Colonel 
and  the  “unreconstructed”  widow  and  daughter  of  a  Confederate 
officer,  and  how  the  old  soldier  had  startled  the  ladies  by  revealing 
to  them  that  he  had  served  under  the  man  who  had  been  husband 
of  the  one  and  father  of  the  other.  But,  as  no  names  were  mentioned, 
the  identity  of  the  trio  was  undisclosed. 

However,  when  I  read  the  biography  of  the  Savannah  Lady  in  1958 
the  idea  at  once  suggested  itself  that  I  was  about  to  solve  the  mystery 
that  plagued  me  for  so  many  years.  Its  pages  were  rich  in  materid 
about  the  intimacy  of  Juliette  Gordon  Low  with  the  Kiplings,  after 
she  went  to  England  to  live,  and  of  many  visits  she  made  to  their 
home.  She  was  frequently  accompanied  by  her  mother,  the  widow 
of  Lt.  Willie  Gordon  of  the  Georgia  Huzzars  and  Captain  Adjutant 
in  Mercer’s  Brigade,  Wheeler’s  Cavalry,  C.  S.  A.,  who  attained  the 
rank  of  Brigadier-General  in  the  Spanish- American  War.  By  now, 

I  felt  confident  that  these  were  the  shadowy  three  I  had  tried  to 
identify  for  so  long. 

My  next  step  was  to  communicate  wtih  the  authors  of  the  Low 
biography,  Mrs.  Daisy  Gordon  Lawrence  and  Mrs.  Gladys  Schultz, 
and  soon  I  heard  from  the  latter  that  my  theory  was  confirmed  by 
private  materials  that  had  been  put  at  her  disposal. 

An  important  development  of  this  interest  of  mine  had  been  that 
in  1954  I  had  begun  corresjjondence  with  the  Feilden  family  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  resulted  in  Mrs.  Winnifred  Feilden,  who  had  custody  of 
Col.  Feilden’s  Civil  War  letters  and  other  of  his  papers,  sending  me 
typescripts  of  all  these  to  use  as  I  might  sec  fit.  I  have  presented 
the  lot  to  the  Special  Collections  Division  of  the  University  Libraries, 
Athens,  Ga.  I  am  sure  these  papers  will  have  real  usefulness  there. 

The  first  of  the  letters  was  addressed  to  an  aunt  in  England.  It 
was  a  real  omnibus  and  included  a  graphic  narrative  of  his  blockade 
running  voyage  from  the  Madeira  Islands  to  Charleston.  In  fact,  two 
voyages  for  his  ship  was  held  back  so  long  bv  Federal  gun-boats  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbor  that  it  had  to  sail  back  across  the  Atlantic 
to  refuel  for  the  second  and  successful  trial  for  entry. 

The  same  letter  gave  an  account  of  an  official  mission  to  Virginia 
and  his  reception  by  Stonewall  Jackson  whom  he  had  long  admired 
from  afar.  The  General  drew  the  young  messenger  out  of  a  driving 
storm,  soaked  and  exhausted,  into  his  own  tent,  and  personally  minister¬ 
ed  to  his  wants  with  much  kindness.  The  crowning  bit  of  humanity 
was  shown  during  the  night  when  Feilden  awoke  to  see  his  host 
kneeling  before  the  fire  and  drying  his  clothing,  piece  by  piece. 

Almost  all  other  letters  are  addressed  to  Miss  Julia  McCord  of 
Greenville,  S.  C.,  or  to  that  same  lady  after  she  had  become  Mrs. 
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Feildcn  in  1864.  The  couple,  singly  and  together,  were  much  in 
Charleston  and  Savannah  and  lively  glimpses  of  life  in  both  cities  are 
given. 

Of  especial  value,  because  they  deal  with  our  own  area,  are  the 
accounts  of  his  duties  and  his  participation  in  events  connected  with 
the  Siege  and  Fall  of  Charleston,  inspection  tours  throughout  the 
three  states,  the  coastal  fighting  and  the  final  sad  march  of  that  pitiful 
force  that  tramped  to  join  General  Johnston  in  North  Carolina  at  the 
end. 

A  fine  profile  study  of  Col.  Feilden  by  A.  Trevor  Battye  is  one 
unit  of  the  collection.  In  this,  something  of  the  services  of  this  “bravest 
man”  in  military  and  scientific  expeditions  over  a  period  of  sixty 
years  is  recounted. 

He  was  in  the  Sepoy  Mutiny,  1857-58,  Second  China  War,  Ameri¬ 
can  Civil  War,  First  Boer  War,  West  Indian  Station,  North  Polar 
Expedition,  1874-75,  Second  Boer  War  and  the  First  World  War. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  of  all  officers  that  had  been  at  Lucknow 
and  Cownpore,  only  Field-Marshal  Lord  Roberts  and  Feilden  had 
survived  to  serve  in  1914-18. 

He  received  many  honors  and  decorations  but  the  one  that  he  him¬ 
self  valued  most,  so  it  is  said,  was  his  snow  white  Polar  Ribbon,  the 
evidence  of  unusual  scientific  achievement. 


IMPACT  OF  IMPRESSMENT  ON  NORTHWEST 
GEORGIA  AS  SEEN  IN  A  PETITION  OF 
FLOYD  COUNTY  CITIZENS,  1863 

Edited  by  Spencer  B.  King,  Jr.* 

ONE  of  the  great  problems  confronting  the  Confederate  gov¬ 
ernment  in  its  unsuccessful  management  of  the  War  for 
Southern  Independence  was  that  of  supply.  Failure  to  solve  this 
problem  brought  about  the  final  and  complete  collapse  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Obviously,  the  Federal  blockade  accounted 
greatly  for  the  shortages  of  imported  supplies,  but  as  the  war 
dragged  on  the  scarcity  of  foodstuffs  and  other  supplies  produced 
in  the  South  became  more  and  more  acute.  Mary  Elizabeth  Mas¬ 
sey,  in  her  monograph.  Ersatz  in  the  Confederacy,  places  the  Con- 


•Profeesor  of  History,  Mercer  University. 
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federacy’s  program  of  impressment  of  supplies  high  among  the 
factors  contributing  to  the  shortages  of  the  Southern  people.^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  were 
plentifully  supplied  with  products  necessary  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  army,  and  the  impressment  agents  “swarmed”*  over  these 
states  looking  for  farm  products.  The  agents  were  unpopular 
from  the  beginning,  but  as  shortages  became  more  drastic  the 
people  voiced  their  opposition  to  impressment  with  increasing 
vigor.  Impressment  was  practiced  in  some  degree  from  the  first 
year  of  the  war,  but  it  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1863  that  it 
was  sanctioned  by  law.  Then  “cries  of  protest”*  came  from  all 
over  Georgia.  Prior  to  the  Impressment  Act  of  March  26,  1863,* 
President  Jefferson  Davis  wrote  Governor  Joseph  E.  Brown  urg¬ 
ing  Georgia  to  let  the  Confederate  army  have  all  supplies  “in 
excess  of  the  quantity  indispensable  for  the  support  of  the  people 
at  home.”®  The  Richmond  authorities  did  make  some  effort  to 
check  the  ruthless  seizure  of  private  property;  on  July  31,  1862, 
the  War  Department  ordered  “all  seizures  and  impressments  to 
cease.”*  Later,  however,  the  order  was  modified  to  allow  seizures 
dictated  by  “necessity  alone.”* 

Soon  after  the  impressment  policy  was  made  legal  there  arose 
the  problem  of  price-fixing.  Under  the  “complicated  and  involved” 
impressment  law  the  Confederate  president  and  the  state  governor 
would  each  appoint  a  commissioner  to  fix  prices,  and  if  they 
could  not  agree  they  were  to  appoint  a  third  to  “act  as  an  um¬ 
pire.”*  But  as  time  passed  and  conditions  became  more  serious 
the  problem  of  shortages  outweighed  the  problem  of  prices. 

1.  Mary  Elisabeth  Massey,  Ersatz  in  the  Confederacy  (Columbia,  S.  C., 
1952),  25. 

2.  Ibid. 

3.  T.  Conn  Bryan,  Confederate  Georgia  (Athens,  1953),  90. 

4.  The  War  of  the  Rebellion:  A  Compilation  of  the  Official  Records  of 
the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies  (Washington,  1880-1901,  128  yoIs.)  Ser. 
rv,  Vol.  II,  469-71.  Hereafter  cited  Official  Records,  War. 

5.  Davis  to  Brown,  Nov.  26,  1862.  Ibid.,  211.  A  discussion  of  Governor 
Brown’s  “unrelenting  warfare”  against  Impressment  appears  In  Louise  B. 
Hill’s  Joseph  E.  Brown  and  the  Confederacy  (Chapel  Hill,  1939),  147-51. 

6.  Official  Records,  War,  Ser.  IV,  Vol.  II,  25. 

7.  War  Department,  General  Order  No.  56.  Richmond,  Aug.  6,  1862. 
Ibid.,  39. 

8.  E.  Merton  Coulter,  The  Confederate  States  of  America  (Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  1950),  251. 
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In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Richmond  authorities  to  keep  im¬ 
pressment  within  the  limits  of  the  law,  the  government  itself  took 
the  position  that  the  needs  of  the  armies  had  to  be  met  if  at  all 
possible,*  and  in  this  spirit  the  army  officers  carried  the  policy 
to  a  point  of  illegal  abuse.  On  November  9,  1863,  the  Georgia 
governor  wrote  the  Secretary  of  War  a  strong  letter  of  protest 
against  such  abuse.**  Then,  before  a  fortnight  had  passed,  he  wrote 
again— this  time  to  President  Davis— making  his  position  even 
stronger.**  The  Georgia  legislature  took  the  matter  in  hand  and 
passed  a  law  to  prevent  illegal  impressment.  This  law  carried  a 
penalty  for  violation  of  from  one  to  ten  years  imprisonment.** 

With  Governor  Brown,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Robert  Toombs, 
Herschel  V.  Johnson,  and  others  contesting  even  the  necessity  of 
impressment,**  the  War  Department  eased  its  policy  and  allowed 
local  appraisement  of  goods  seized.  Later  (February  16,  1864), 
the  Confederate  Congress  softened  its  original  act  slightly.** 
Nevertheless,  opposition  continued. 

Sometime  during  the  fall  of  1863  a  petition  protesting  the  abuse 
of  the  Impressment  Act  was  circulated  among  Floyd  (bounty 
people.  This  undated  petition  was  signed  by  forty  citizens  of  Rome 
and  vicinity.  The  first  person  to  sign  it  was  Simpson  Fouch6. 
The  document  is  now  in  the  possession  of  his  granddaughter,  Mrs. 
Frank  Way  Carey,  of  Rome.**  The  petition  was  addressed  to 


9.  Sm  Seddon’fl  reply  to  the  resolution  of  the  Oeorgls  legislature  to 
the  effect  that  the  local  cltixens  should  handle  impressment  and  that  the 
military  officers  should  be  sent  to  the  batUe  lines.  Official  Records,  War, 
Ser.  rv,  Vol.  II,  1023.  The  Resolution  appears  i6id.,  988. 

10.  Brown  to  Seddon,  Not.  9,  1868.  Ibid.,  943-44.  Allen  D.  Candler,  ed., 
Confederate  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  III  (Atlanta,  1910),  427-30. 
Hereafter  cited  Candler,  ed..  Confederate  Records:  Oa. 

11.  Brown  to  Darls,  Not.  18,  1863.  This  letter  does  not  appear  in  offi¬ 
cial  printed  sources,  but  its  contents  can  be  surmised  through  DaTls’  reply 
which,  with  apologies  for  the  delay,  was  finally  written  on  May  24,  1864. 
See  DaTls  to  Brown,  May  24,  1864,  in  Candler,  ed..  The  Confederate  Records: 
Ga.,  Ill,  566-67;  Official  Records,  War,  Ser.  IV,  Vol.  Ill,  446. 

12.  Dec.  14,  1863,  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
1863-64,  pp.  62-63. 

13.  Bryan,  Confederate  Georgia,  92.  Frank  L.  Owsley,  State  Rights  in  the 
Confederacy  (Chicago,  1926),  235-38. 

14.  Ibid. 

15.  Mrs.  Carey’s  permission  to  publish  this  document  is  gratefully 
acknowledged. 
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General  Braxton  Bragg,  who  was  at  the  time  commanding  the 
Army  of  Tennessee,  but  who  after  losing  Chattanooga  to  the 
Union  forces  was  replaced  by  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  The  fact  that 
it  remained  in  Fouche’s  family,  plus  the  fact  that  it  is  undated, 
leads  to  a  strong  supposition  that  the  petition  was  not  delivered 
to  General  Bragg— at  least  not  in  its  original  form.  But  as  to  this 
one  can  only  surmise.  It  may  be  suggested  that  Bragg’s  replace¬ 
ment  by  General  Johnston  caused  the  petitioners  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  sending  it;  but  it  was  probably  written  before  Bragg  lost 
command. 

To  Gen.  Bragg 

General: 

We  beg  in  the  name  of  more  than  2,000  soldiers  sent  to  the  armies 
of  our  country  from  the  county  of  Floyd,  to  call  your  earnest  and 
favorable  attention  to  the  following  “Orders”  under  which  the 
families  and  kindred  of  those  soldiers  are  now  suffering  a  degree 
of  oppression  and  outrage  unexampled  as  we  believe  in  any  section  of 
our  county  which  has  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  our  ruthless 
enemies.  [The  petitioners  intended  to  insert  Cobb’s  orders  here.] 

To  you  General  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  comment  up)on  the  bold 
assumption  which  prompted  Gen[eral]  Cobb  to  annul  a  law  of 
Congress  designed  to  control  the  conduct  of  the  military  authorities 
to  which  he  belongs.  Thus  the  very  party  which  Congress  sought  to 
restrain,  annuls  the  law  restraining  him,  and  leaving  his  own  power 
unshackled  by  any  legal  limitation  or  restraint.  We  can  not  forbear 
the  expression  of  our  astonishment  and  regret.  Not  only  at  this  daring 
assumption  of  lawless  power  by  a  Georgia  general,  but  at  the  circum¬ 
scription  of  its  exercises  to  a  neighborhood  which  he  knows  and 
admits  “has  already  been  made  to  feel  too  severely  the  injury  of 
impressment.” 

We  know  not  whom  he  considers  responsible  for  the  “state  of 
things”  existing  when  he  gave  this  order  but  we  do  know  who  is 
responsible  for  the  infinitely  loose  state  of  things  which  has  resulted 
from  it.  We  have  seen  bodies  of  armed  men  traversing  our  “neighbor¬ 
hood”  taking,  in  many  instances,  from  the  families  of  absent  soldiers, 
the  last  animal  fed  for  beef,  and  insulting  all  who  dared  to  claim 
their  rights  to  food,  under  the  law,  or  question  the  legality  of  their 
proceedings,  you  will  see  from  the  following  order  of  Capt  J.  Stud 
Byers  to  one  of  the  many  sabaters  [hV]  he  has  let  loose  to  plunder 
us  that  he  proposes  to  leave  us  in  a  condition  which  will  ensure  an 
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absolute  famine  in  this  devoted  “neighborhood”  by  the  first  of  March 
next—  [The  petitioners  intended  to  insert  Byers’  order  here.] 

The  pretended  authority  here  given,  is  not  only  of  the  most  arbi¬ 
trary  and  lawless  character,  but  the  subordinates  charged  with  it, 
have  generally  carried  it  out,  in  the  most  arbitrary  [ ,  ]  ruthless  [ ,  ] 
lawless  and  insulting  manner.  They  have  refused  to  wait  a  moment 
to  see  heads  of  large  families  to  consult  with,  or  hear  them  before 
driving  off  all  their  beef  cattle,  and  most  effective  work  oxen. 

They  have  avowed  that  they  went  around  with  muskets  and  pistols 
to  take  by  armed  force  in  defiance  of  law  all  except  what  in  their 
judgment  might  do  the  family  for  four  months  [ ,  ]  taking  the  best 
and  leaving  the  refuse  for  the  family.  These  siezures  are  not  impress¬ 
ments.  Impressment  is  a  legal  power  of  the  government.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  prescribed  the  legal  mode  of  exercising  it.  Properw  taken 
by  authority  of  the  impressing  power  and  according  to  the  legal 
mode  is  impressed.  Any  other  violent  siezure  without  legal  warrant 
is  robbery. 

With  four  months  [«c]  meat  rations,  measured  out  to  us  by  the 
judgment  of  the  agents  engaged  in  the  nefarious  business  at  the  be¬ 
gin  ing  [sic]  of  November  it  is  obvious  that  the  agriculture  of  this 
county  is  prostrated.  Is  not  this,  whether  so  intended  or  not  [ ,  ]  a 
direct  coo|)eration  with  the  enemy  in  his  efforts  to  produce  Starva¬ 
tion? 

These  cruel  wrongs  are  perpetrated  up>on  the  people  of  a  country 
which,  as  before  stated  [ ,  ]  has  sent  over  2,000  soldiers  into  our 
armies:  which  has  voluntarily  contributed  many  thousands  to  feed 
and  clothe  them  and  perhai>s  not  less  than  200,000  to  suppert  their 
families,  besides  her  full  share  of  the  State  appropriation  for  that 
purpese,  which  has  paid  $300,000  in  taxes  to  the  Confederate  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  is  now  freely  contributing  a  tithe  of  all  its  products. 
She  has  also  contributed  largely  to  support  from  500  to  2,000  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  in  the  hospital  at  Rome  for  many  months  past. 
All  this  she  has  done  under  the  embarrassment  of  droughts  blighting 
and  destroying  her  crop>s,  and  disease  sweeping  away  vast  numbers 
of  her  domestic  animals:  but  she  did  it  cheerfully  and  freely,  because 
her  p>eople  love  liberty  reverie  [sic]  justice  and  resp>ect  profoundly 
the  laws  intended  to  secure  them  in  the  engagement  of  their  rights. 
In  addition  to  all  these  heavy  drafts  up>on  her  resources  she  has  been 
subjected  to  an  enormous  drain  of  fo<^  and  forriage  [sic]  to  supply 
from  5  to  7  thousand  cavalry  and  large  waggon  trains  [  .  ] 

Since  the  army  under  your  command  retired  from  Tulahoma. 
The  ravages  of  the  rifle,  pistol,  knife  and  Cholera  sup>er-added  to  all 
these  have  reduced  us  to  a  condition  which  renders  it  certain  that  we 
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shall  not  have  one  third  our  ordinary  supply  of  meat  even  if  we 
could  hope  to  retain  all  now  left  us. 

It  is  in  such  a  state  of  things,  and  in  a  “neighborhood"  thus  loyal 
and  devoted,  that  these  orders  have  come  to  let  loose  bands  of  armed 
men  to  carry  on  the  work  by  them  called  “pressing  [  ”  ]  by  us  felt 
to  be  a  cruel  oppression.  These  wrongs  are  creating  a  profound  sense 
of  injustice  and  injury.  The  wail  of  the  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  children  of  our  absent  [soldiers  ?  will  .  .  .  ?]  and  stir  their 
hearts  with  deep  ind^nation. 

We  ask  of  you  Gen[eral]  the  prompt  revocation  of  these  illegal 
orders  [ ,  ]  the  restoration  to  us  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  and 
the  infliction  of  great  punishment  upon  those  by  whom  they  were 
issued  and  executed. 

S[impson]  Fouch6^*  Jas  H  Johnson 

Richard  Leigh  [Dr.]  J[ohn]  B[anks]  Underwood 

Charlie  Attaway  S  H  McElroy 

D[aniel]  R  Mitchell  Lewis  D  Burwell 

N[athan  H]  Bass  J[ames]  M  Spullock 

J[ohn]  W'.  H  Underwood  A[lbert]  B  Ross  Qk  Sup  Ct 

T[homas]  J  Perry  Lt  Col  Henry  L  Schirmer 

29th  Ga  Reg  -Hlalsted]  A  Smith 

R  J  Johnson  Alfred  Shorter 

Cjharles]  H  Smith  [“Bill  Arp’’]  W[illiam]  A  Fort 
Rev.  J  W  Glenn  \  Wade  S  Cothran 

E[dward]  C[lark]  Hough  j  H[eniy]  Gartrell  Capt 
John  Jones  1  Jas.  S  Noyes 

R  W  B  Merritt  Sr  C  W  Mills 

William  Fleetwood  |  J[ohn]  T  Riley.  J  P 

W  B  Jones  j  A  T[abot]  Hardin  P  M 

J  M  Cop>eland  J[ames]  W  Langston  Clk.  J.  C. 

Cobb  H  Howell  Sol[dier’s]  wife  Don  M  Carry  War-tax  collector 
Sami  Johnson  Floyd  Co 

William  Garrett  J  R  Freeman  Lt  Col 

Thos  G  Watters  one  of  committee  for  indigent  sol  [diets’]  fam[ilies] 

I  sign  this  because  I  cordially  agree  with  the  object  in  view  and  the 
necessity,  but  in  my  mind  attaches  almost  the  entire  blame  to  Gen 
Cobb  R  D  Harvey  J.  J.  C 

16.  The  late  Spencer  B.  King,  Sr.,  long  time  resident  of  Rome,  assisted 
in  spelling  out  some  of  the  names. 
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NOTE 

Fixing  an  approximate  date  for  the  petition  poses  a  problem  in 
historiography.  Since  the  battle  of  Tulahoma  is  mentioned  it  had 
to  be  aner  June  30,  1863,  the  date  on  which  Bragg  began  his  retreat 
from  that  place.  And  since  Bragg  was  replaced  oy  Johnston  soon 
after  Grant  defeated  him  at  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge 
(November  23-25),  it  can  be  safely  assumed  that  the  petition  was 
made  before  the  year  closed.  This  sets  limits  at  the  two  extremes. 
But  the  complaint  was  directed  against  General  Howell  Cobb,  and 
a  study  of  his  orders^  helps  to  reduce  the  time  and  leads  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  possible  date  lies  somewhere  within  the  months 
of  October  and  November,  1863,  for  reasons  which  will  be  given 
below.  General  Cobb  was  commander  of  the  State  Guard  in  October, 
but  by  order  of  General  Bragg  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
District  of  Northwest  Georgia  on  November  2.* 

Even  before  General  Bragg  assigned  him  to  the  command  of  Ck)n- 
federate  troops  in  Northwest  Georgia,  Cobb  was  worried  by  the 
problem  of  supplies  for  his  State  Guard  at  Rome.  On  being  informed 
that  they  could  not  get  beef  or  bacon,  he  wrote  to  Major  J.  F.  Cum¬ 
mings,  District  Commissary  of  Subsistence,  saying,  “the  emergency 
requires  prompt  action  and  I  desire  to  know  what  arrangements  can 
be  made  to  furnish  the  necessary  supplies.”*  At  the  same  time  he 
telegraphed  General  Samuel  Cooper,  Inspector  General  of  the  Army: 
“I  have  no  Chief  Commissary  to  get  supplies  and  can  get  no  answer 
from  Richmond  to  my  repeated  and  earnest  appeals  for  a  Chief  Com¬ 
missary.  What  am  I  to  do!”*  On  October  24,  General  Cobb  ordered 
Major  Cummings  to  “impress  beef  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome, 
regardless  of  the  impressment  law.  .  .  .”“  It  should  be  said,  however, 
that  Major  Cummings  was  asked  to  regard  the  “real  wants  of  the 
people  of  that  section  who  have  already  been  made  to  feel  too  se¬ 
verely  the  injury  of  impress.”*  This  last  thought  ^pears  verbatim 
in  the  petition  at  the  end  of  the  second  paragraph.  Ine  fact  that  the 
petitioners  quoted  a  sentence  from  Cobb’s  order  dated  October  24, 
indicates  that  the  document  must  have  been  prepared  after  that  date. 

From  the  above  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  petition  could  have 
been  written  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  but  another  clue  clearly 

1.  General  Howell  Cobb’a  Order  Books  are  deposited  in  the  Library 
of  the  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia. 

2.  Official  Recorda,  War,  Ser.  I,  Vol.  XXXI,  650. 

5.  Cobb  to  Cummings,  Oct.  24,  1863.  Cobb's  Order  Books. 

4.  Cobb  to  Cooper  (telegram),  Oct.  24,  1863.  Cobb’s  Order  Books. 

6.  R.  J.  Hallett  to  Chimmings,  Oct  24,  1863.  Cobb's  Order  Books.  Hallett 
was  assistant  adjutant  general. 

6.  /Md. 
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eliminates  that  month.  It  is  a  reference  to  the  “beginning  of  Novem¬ 
ber”  in  the  sense  of  its  having  alreadv  passed.  Therefore,  November 
is  chosen  as  the  most  probable  month  for  the  plea  of  the  Rome 
people  to  General  Bragg  asking  him  to  give  the  farmers  of  that  area 
relief  from  the  abuse  of  the  impressment  agents.  And  now,  having 
fixed  upon  November,  1863,  as  the  probable  month,  one  might  come 
yet  a  little  closer.  There  is  mention  of  an  order  issued  by  Captain 
J.  S.  Byers,  one  of  the  impressment  officers.  Though  Byers  is  not 
named  in  General  Cobb’s  order  of  November  ii,  it  might  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  he  was  one  of  tw'o  commissioned  officers  which  Cobb 
requested.  The  order  was  issued  to  Brigadier  General  Alfred  Iverson, 
commanding  at  Rome,  and  it  directed  him  to  “detail  a  company  of 
mounted  men  of  at  least  two  commissioned  and  tu'o  non-commissioned 
officers  and  40  privates  to  report  to  S.  E.  Barker,  C.  S.  on  his  arrival 
Friday  next’’  to  drive  cattle  from  Rome  to  General  Bragg’s  army. . . 

“Friday  next”  was  November  13.  On  the  eighteenth.  Governor 
Brown  wrote  President  Davis,  and,  judging  from  Davis’  reply,  there 
must  have  been  a  reference  in  Brown’s  letter  to  “the  order  of  Captain 
Byers.”  If  Byers’  order,  which  is  an  important  key  to  the  problem, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Governor  by  the  eighteenth,  then,  in 
all  probability,  the  complaint  of  the  Floyd  County  citizens  against 
Cobb  and  Byers  must  have  been  drawn  up  within  the  period  of 
November  13-18.  In  his  reply  to  Governor  Brown’s  letter  of  protest 
President  Davis  said: 

“The  order  of  Captain  Byers,  the  commissary,  provides  for  local 
appraisement  established  by  law.  If  in  the  enforcement  of  their 
orders  subordinates  displayed  rudeness  or  a  disregard  for  the  rights 
of  citizens  or  acted  violently  and  illegally,  the  complainants^  by  point¬ 
ing  out  the  individual  offenders  to  the  local  commanders  would,  I 
confidently  hope,  have  procured  redress;  but  accusations  against  un¬ 
described  persons  afford  no  means  of  bringing  them  to  justice.”^® 

The  reference  above  to  “the  complainants”  in  all  probability  means 
the  Floyd  County  petitioners,  and  it  helps  to  confirm  the  belief  that 
the  time  of  their  petition  was  approximately  in  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1863. 

7.  Italica  supplied. 

8.  Cobb  to  iTerson,  Not.  11,  1863.  Cobb’s  Order  Books 

9.  Italics  supplied.  > 

10.  Darls  to  Brown,  May  24,  1964.  Candler,  ed.,  The  Confederate  Records: 
Oa.,  Ill,  566-67. 
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THE  ITALIAN  SON  OF  RICHARD  HENRY  WILDE 
By  Nathalia  Wright* 


IN  the  summer  of  1835  the  Irish-bom  American  poet,  lawyer, 
and  ex-congressman  from  Georgia  Richard  Henry  Wilde, 
having  recently  been  defeated  in  his  race  for  another  term  of 
office,  sailed  for  Italy  to  realize  a  long  cherished  desire  to  study 
Italian  literature.^  He  was  then  forty-six  years  old.  Twice  married, 
he  was  a  widower  with  two  sons,  aged  eleven  and  twelve.  With 
him  he  took  them  and  his  unmarried  sister  Catherine. 

Early  in  1836  he  settled  in  Florence.  Here  he  explored  the  city’s 
archives;  composed  his  Conjectures  and  Researches  Concerning 
the  Love,  Madness  and  Imprisonment  of  Torquato  Tasso  (N.  Y., 
1842)  and  his  never-published  “Life  and  Times  of  Dante”;  and 
together  with  Seymour  Kirkup  and  G.  A.  Bezzi  discovered  the 
portrait  of  Dante  in  the  fresco  in  the  chapel  of  the  Bargello.  He 
also  enjoyed  a  good  deal  of  social  life.  In  1838  he  was  reported  to 
be  about  to  marry  “a  lady,  young,  rich  and  titled”’  in  Florence, 
but  nothing  came  of  any  such  plans.  Late  in  1840  the  precarious 
state  of  his  affairs  compelled  him  to  return  with  his  family  to  the 
United  States.  He  expected  to  go  back  to  Florence  again  the 
next  spring,  but  he  was  never  able  to  do  so.  He  died  in  ‘847  in 
New  Orleans  of  yellow  fever. 

Wilde  apparently  left  Florence  on  November  5,  1840,  having 
received  a  letter  a  day  or  so  before  which  made  it  necessary  for 

•A  member  ot  the  Ehiglisb  Department,  UnlTeralty  of  Tennessee. 

1.  The  chief  facts  about  Wilde  set  forth  in  this  article  come  from  the 
standard  published  works  about  him;  twenty-three  manuscript  letters  from 
Wilde  to  Powers,  all  in  the  possission  of  the  author;  and  Edward  Tucker, 
“Richard  Henry  Wilde:  Life  and  Selected  Poems"  (University  of  Georgia 
Dissertation,  1967).  I  am  also  endebted  to  Mr.  Tucker  for  kindly  answering 
various  questions  of  mine  about  Wilde. 

2.  Tucker,  p.  115.  Apparently  this  woman  was  the  Marchesa  Mary 
(Robbins)  Bartolommei,  a  native  of  England,  whose  husband,  the  Marquis 
Lorenso  Bartolommei  of  Florence,  died  In  1836,  Probably  Wilde  addressed 
her  in  his  poem  "Hesperia,"  and  he  sent  her  a  copy  of  his  book  on  Tasso  after 
his  return  to  the  Ulnted  States.  It  hardly  seems  likely  that  she  was  the 
mother  of  his  Italian  son,  since  she  did  not  die  until  1869  (at  which  time 
her  only  heir  was  her  brother  the  Rev.  George  Robbins),  whereas  the  mother 
may  have  died  earlier  and  left  other  children  (vid.  infra).  The  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  Marchesa  Bartolommei  comes  from  Tucker,  p.  115.) 
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him  to  hurry  off.  He  did  not  even  bid  his  good  friend  the  Ameri¬ 
can  sculptor  Hiram  Powers,  who  lived  there,  good-bye  in  person, 
though  he  wrote  Powers  a  letter  on  November  4  making  provisions 
about  his  affairs  in  the  city.  About  a  week  after  his  departure, 
there  or  nearby,  apparently  a  third  son  of  his  was  bom  out  of 
wedlock. 

The  only  documentary  evidence  which  has  appeared  that  Wilde 
fathered  a  child  in  Italy  consists  of  six  letters  written  to  Powers 
between  i860  and  1868  by  a  Niziero  Nouvel  or  Novelli,*  two  of 
which  are  endorsed  in  Powers’  hand  “Wilde’s  Son”  and  a  third 
“Wil  [fic]  Niziero  Novelli.”  During  the  nine  years  of  their  ac¬ 
quaintance— from  1838  to  1847— Wilde  wrote  Powers  twenty- 
three  letters  which  have  been  preserved,  but  in  none  is  there  refer¬ 
ence  bearing  on  this  matter.  Apparently  none  of  Powers’  letters 
to  Wilde— or  to  Nouvel,  if  any  were  written— has  survived.  There 
seems,  however,  no  reason  to  question  Powers’  identification  of 
Nouvel. 

Nothing  about  Nouvel’s  mother  is  known.  Since  he  did  not 
refer  to  her  in  any  of  his  letters  to  Powers,  which  do  contain 
references  to  his  father,  sister,  and  brother,  it  is  likely  that  she 
died  early.  His  references  to  his  sister,  who  was  evidently  well 
brought  up  and  did  not  know  of  his  existence,  make  it  seem  further 
likely  that  his  mother  was  from  a  well-to-do-family,  married  at 
one  time  and  the  mother  or  one  or  more  legitimate  children.  Pre¬ 
sumably  the  sister  was  the  daughter  of  his  mother,  though  not 
necessarily  of  Wilde.  In  later  years,  at  any  rate,  the  sister  did  not 
live  in  Florence,  though  she  visited  there. 

Nouvel  was  bom  on  November  13,  1840,*  with  a  midwife— 
Caterina  Marzocchi— in  attendance.  Soon  afterward  he  was  placed 
in  the  Ospedale  degli  Innocenti,  the  ancient  foundling  home,  in 

S.  In  the  poBseseion  of  the  author;  secured  from  descendants  of  Powers 
in  the  Michahelles  and  Ibbotson  families,  living  in  Italy  and  Switserland. 

4.  The  Records  of  the  Ospedale  degli  Innocenti  contain  his  birth  date, 
the  name  of  the  midwife,  and  the  name  of  his  custodian.  For  providing  me 
with  the  information  in  these  records  and  those  at  Monsummano,  cited  be¬ 
low.  as  well  as  for  translating  Nouvel’s  letters  to  Powers,  I  am  endebted  to 
Professor  Rolando  AnsllotU,  of  the  University  of  Pisa.  Without  his  aid  this 
article  could  not  have  been  written. 
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Florence.  In  the  birth  records  there  his  name  appears  as  Niziero 
Nouvel,  which  would  seem  to  be  the  official  form.  In  his  last 
two  letters  to  Powers  he  spelled  it  thus.  In  the  interim,  however, 
the  last  name  was  most  often  spelled  No\  ^Ui  (with  variations,  in¬ 
cluding  those  by  the  bearer  himself,  or  Novel,  Novell,  Novell, 
Novele,  and  Nouveli). 

From  the  Ospedale  degli  Innocent!  he  was  given  in  custody 
to  Giuseppe  Mariani,  of  the  Parish  of  S.  Leopoldo  at  Cintolese 
in  the  Diocese  of  Pescia,  not  far  from  Florence.  In  1852  and  in 
subsequent  years  Mariani,  aged  52  in  1852,  was  listed  in  the 
Stato  (T  Anime  of  the  Parish  of  Monsummano,  near  Pescia,  as  a 
tenant  sharecropper  (mezzadro)  in  a  place  called  sotto  il  Maneto 
and  Niziero  as  of  the  province  or  the  Spedale  of  Florence.  On 
August  20,  1854  the  boy  was  confirmed  in  the  Parish  of  Mon¬ 
summano  as  “Niziero  Degl’  Innocent!  [the  surname  usually  given 
to  children  from  the  foundling  home]  alias  Nouveli.” 

The  only  other  facts  about  Nouvel  which  have  come  to  light 
are  contained  in  his  letters  to  Powers,  but  these  letters  reveal  a 
good  deal  about  him  over  a  period  of  a  decade  or  more.®  Apparent¬ 
ly  he  grew  up  knowing  nothing  of  his  family  except  that  he  had  a 
sister.  Powers,  who  knew  his  identity  at  an  early  date,  early  be¬ 
friended  him,  to  such  an  extent  that  he  regarded  Powers  as  a 
father.  Mariani  and  his  wife  did  not  send  the  boy  to  school,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty  he  read  and  wrote  poorly.  For  a  while  in  his 
teens  he  was  employed  as  a  farm  laborer  {contadino)  on  the  estate 
of  the  Cavaliere  Martini,  of  Monsummano  and  Florence. 

About  1 860  he  became  a  servant  in  the  Martini  family,  in  which 
position  he  remained  for  the  next  eight  years.  Part  of  his  time 
was  spent  at  their  villa  in  Monsummano  and  part  at  their  town 
quarters  in  Florence,  in  the  Palazzo  Giugni  in  the  Via  degli  Alfani. 
He  was  last  listed  in  the  Monsummano  Stato  (T  Anime  in  1861; 
at  that  time  Mariani  was  apparently  dead.  The  work  with  the 
Martinis  was  hard  and  the  pay  poor.  In  the  summer  of  1 860  Nouvel 
addressed  a  letter  to  Powers  asking  for  assistance  in  getting  another 
job.  Nothing  came  of  the  matter  then,  however. 

6.  The  rest  of  this  sketch  of  Noavel  depends  on  these  letters. 
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Sometime  within  the  next  four  years,  presumably  in  the  spring 
of  1864,  the  two  met.  On  this  occasion  Nouvel  learned  for  the 
first  time  from  Powers  that  his  father  was  dead.  Evidently  Powers 
also  told  him  that  he  had  a  brother.  Presumably  the  brother  was 
William  Gumming  Wilde,  the  surviving  one  of  Wilde’s  sons  in  the 
United  States,  with  whom  Powers  was  in  correspondence;  but  he 
could  have  been  another  child  of  Nouvel’s  mother  and  another 
man.  This  spring  Nouvel  again  besought  Powers  to  help  him 
change  positions,  but  again  in  vain. 

Three  years  later,  in  the  spring  of  1867,  he  was  trying  to  estab¬ 
lish  contact  with  his  sister,  who  was  then  in  Florence.  Powers  had 
given  him  the  name  of  the  woman  whom  she  was  visiting,  but  had 
cautioned  him  not  to  reveal  how  he  had  learned  of  her  where¬ 
abouts.  Yet  even  at  this  date  Nouvel  did  not  know  the  date  of 
his  father’s  death  and  seemed  not  to  be  sure  of  the  names  of  his 
father,  sister,  and  brother.  He  wrote  Powers  to  secure  this  infor¬ 
mation  before  presenting  himself  to  his  sisters.  Whether  or  not 
they  met  is  unknown. 

The  next  year  he  was  negotiating  for  a  position  which  de¬ 
pended  on  his  winning  a  competitive  examination.  Powers  had 
recommended  him  in  connection  with  it.  About  the  middle  of 
November  1868  he  asked  Powers  to  recommend  him  again  for 
an  examination  which  was  to  be  given  the  following  March.  Ten 
days  later  he  had  competed  for  the  position  and,  with  Powers’ 
aid,  he  said,  obtained  it.  Presumably  he  then  left  the  Martini  family. 

Five  years  later,  in  1873,  Powers  died.  There  seems  to  be  no 
record  of  how  long  Nouvel  lived  or  of  how  his  later  years  were 
spent. 

The  little  group  of  letters  which  he  wrote  to  Powers  is  in 
many  ways  pathetic.  On  the  whole,  the  calligraphy,  spelling,  and 
grammar  are  poor,  and  there  is  almost  no  punctuation;  the  meaning 
is  not  always  clear;  the  expressions  of  gratitude  are  effusive.  One 
of  the  early  ones  was  written  by  another  person  for  him  (it  is 
better  composed  and  written  than  the  others).  The  later  ones, 
however,  do  show  marked  improvement  and  testify  to  the  strength 
of  the  yong  man’s  determination,  as  he  put  it,  “to  study  and  get 
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rid  of  my  ignorance.”  The  last  one  also  constitutes  evidence  that 
he  at  last  succeeded  in  fulfilling  his  desire  to  get  “away  from  his 
coarse  company.”  Altogether,  these  letters  provide  an  interesting 
glimpse  of  a  life  which  though  only  tangentially  connected  with 
America,  nevertheless  embodied  some  of  the  values  which  may  be 
regarded  as  distinctively  American. 

The  texts  of  the  letters  which  follow  are  translations  from  the 
original  Italian  which  have  been  kindly  made  by  Professor  Ro¬ 
lando  Anzilotti,  of  the  University  of  Pisa.  The  literal  meaning 
has  been  preserved,  but  the  capitalization  has  been  regularized  and 
most  of  the  punctuation  has  been  added. 

Most  Esteemed  Sir 
Florence,  5  July  i860 

I  pray  that  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  writing 
these  few  lines  only  to  let  you  know  my  news  which  [is}  that  I  am 
in  good  health  and  I  hopie  the  same  for  you  and  vour  family.  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  the  condition  in  which  I  am  in  this  position  of 
servant  with  the  noble  Martini  family,  whose  farmer  I  used  to  be, 
and  so  I  have  realized  that  they  take  too  much  advantage  of  me 
and  pay  me  little  and  I  have  to  work  very  hard.  But  this  is  less  evil. 
I  do  not  mind  working,  but  all  this  for  a  bare  living  is  too  little. 
I  have  made  my  considerations  and  I  see  that  for  me  it  is  too  great 
a  sacrifice  not  to  be  able  to  spare  anything,  and  so  1  resort  to  you 
whom  1  regard  as  my  beloved  father.  Therefore  1  pray  you  to  give 
me  some  advice  that  1  may  better  take  decisions  or  even  resign  from 
this  service.  And  if  you  had  any  chance  to  employ  me  anywhere  I  am 
at  your  command  in  every  way.  I  shall  be  waiting  vour  advice.  With 
all  my  heart  I  pray  you  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  will  not  say  more.  I 
pay  my  respects  and  subscribe  myself  your  most  affectionate  servant 

Niziero  Novele 

in  Casa  Martini  in  Via  degli  Alfani  Palazzo  Giugni  N  50  [endorsed 
in  Powers’  hand:  Wil  [sic]  Niziero  Novelli  5  July  i860] 

Most  Esteemed  Sir 
Monsummano,  21  April  1864 

Taking  advantage  of  your  kindness  1  have  resolved  in  my  thinking 
of  turning  to  your  lordship  with  these  few  lines  as  1  am  much  af¬ 
flicted  on  hearing  from  you  yourself  about  the  sad  death  of  my 
father;  1  had  long  yearned  to  know  him  and  to  have  him  recognize 
me  as  his  son.  But  Heaven  has  not  ordained  that  this  good  fortune 
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should  be  mine.  Yet  1  thank  God  who  has  permitted  me  to  know 
a  sincere  friend  of  his,  that  is  your  lordship,  from  whom  1  expect 
some  comfort.  Again  I  tell  you  that  I  am  a  poor  creature  in  the 
world,  weighed  down  by  a  heavy  load  of  toil;  I  want  to  believe  that 
you  will  not  forget  me  as  regards  what  we  spoke  about  the  day  I  had 
the  honor  to  know  you. 

I  have  not  had  much  practice  in  reading  or  in  writing.  The  fault 
is  with  my  supposed  parents  who  did  not  take  care  to  send  me  to 
school  when  I  was  a  child.  But  now  that  I  am  of  an  advanced  age, 
though  in  the  flower  of  my  years,  thanks  to  Heaven,  I  have  the  will 
to  study  and  get  rid  of  my  ignorance.  As  misfortune  has  ordained 
that  I  should  not  know  my  real  father,  I  humbly  turn  to  you  to  free 
me  from  the  heavy  yoke  of  the  coarse  life  and  to  try  to  find  me  a  job 
of  any  kind,  as  I  shall  be  happy  with  any.  From  that  day  I  met  you  I 
shall  always  be  your  much  indebted  servant. 

Therefore  I  pray  you  not  to  forget  me  as  you  are  my  only  hope. 

I  have  nothing  else  to  say  only  I  beg  you  do  something  quick  for 
me  as  I  hope  you  will  and  I  shall  be  waiting  for  a  quick  result.  In 
the  same  way  I  beg  your  beloved  son*  to  do  something  for  me  and 
take  me  away  from  this  coarse  company. 

I  beg  you  also  to  let  my  beloved  brother  know  my  news.  I  should 
like  so  much  to  know  him.  I  pray  you  also  to  send  me  the  likeness 
of  my  father’  which  you  promised  me  the  day  I  was  in  your  presence. 
I  will  not  say  more.  With  my  whole  heart  I  greet  you.  Many  good 
wishes  to  your  honorable  family  and  I  subscribe  myself  your  affec¬ 
tionate  servant 

Niziero  Novclli 

[not  in  the  same  hand  as  the  other  letters]  [endorsed  in  Powers’  hand: 
Wilders  Son  21  April  1864] 

Most  Esteemed  Sir 
Florence,  7  May  1867 

Since  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  permit  me  to  appeal  to  you  in  my 
affairs  of  great  importance,  in  this  hope  I  must  beg  you  to  grant 
me  your  help.  As  Sunday  last  I  passed  through  Via  Palestro  1  stopped 
five  minutes  in  front  of  the  door  that  your  lordship  had  indicated 
to  me.  In  that  while  a  young  gentleman  came  out.  I  went  up  to  him 
and  asked  him  if  he  could  point  out  to  me  a  certain  Signora  Maolom 
[Malcom?]  Vietti.  He  immediately  replied,  she  lives  here  on  the 
second  floor.  But  I  did  not  go  up  anyway  because  first  I  wanted  to 

6.  Probably  Longworth  Powers,  who  was  a  photographer  in  Florence. 

7.  Powers  modelled  a  medallion  of  Wilde,  of  which  he  may  have  pro* 
mlsed  Nouvel  a  copy. 
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beg  your  lordship  to  tell  me  the  true  name  and  surname  that  they 
bear  in  the  family  and  the  names  of  my  lady  sister,  of  my  lord  brother, 
as  well  as  of  my  dear  father,  who  to  my  misfortune  has  already  passed 
to  the  eternal  rest,  to  a  better  life,  for  whom  1  never  forget  to  pray 
to  God.  I  would  like  to  know  also  the  year  in  which  he  died  and 
the  month  if  it  is  possible  and  how  you  deem  advisable  that  I  should 
present  myself  to  my  dear  lady  sister,  so  much  wished  for  by  me 
that  you  cannot  imagine  the  consolation  that  I  feel  within  my  af¬ 
flicted  heart,  whom  I  always  desired  to  know  and  love  with  a  true 
heart  since  my  earliest  childhood.  But  now  if  my  lady  sister  would 
receive  me  what  a  beautiful  consolation  it  would  be  for  me  if  I  could 
tell  her  my  misfortunes.  But,  however,  I  greatly  need  your  lordship 
because  I  am  very  well  persuaded  that  my  lady  sister  would  ask  me 
some  questions,  how  I  knew  that  she  was  m  Florence.  As  I  am  bound 
by  you  not  to  tell  her,  I  have  thought  if  you  approve  of  it  to  tell 
her  that  I  have  always  wished  to  know  her  and  that  I  have  gone 
many  times  to  the  consul’s  and  so  I  have  finally  succeeded  in  finding 
her.  Allow  me  to  call  on  you  on  Thursday  to  get  your  advice  about 
what  1  have  told  you.  Not  having  anything  else  to  say,  I  wish  you  all 
the  good  that  God  can  bestow  upon  you  and  your  most  honorable 
familv.  I  now  pass  to  the  high  honor  of  confirming  myself  of  your 
lordship  your  most  humble  and  deeply  obligated  servant 

Niziero  Noveli 

With  Cavaliere  Marti  [ni]  Via  degli  Alfani  Palazzo  Giugni  No  50 
[endorsed  in  Powers’  hand:  Niziero  Novell  Wilde’s  Son  7  Maggio 
1867] 

Most  illustrious  Signore  Pavesse* 

I  am  too  interested  in  everything  that  can  contribute  to  the  happiness 
of  your  lordship  to  lose  this  occasion  of  repeating  to  you  the  wish 
for  the  contentment  that  1  fully  desire  for  you.  If  results  could  follow 
my  wishes,  it  is  more  than  certain  that  there  would  be  found  with 
you  and  all  your  family  all  the  good  things  and  the  happiness  that 
may  be  desired  for  you.  Accept  therefore  my  good  heart  and  give  me 
occasion  meanwhile  to  contribute  in  whatever  my  poor  services  may 
be  of  use  in  pleasing  you,  as  that  will  be  the  greatest  pleasure  that 
I  can  wish  for  myself.  With  the  honor  of  declaring  myself,  in  all 
the  occasions  that  will  be  offered  to  me,  with  all  sincerity  and  zeal, 
I  pass  to  the  high  honor  [of  subscribing  myself]  your  lorcwhip’s  most 
humble  and  devoted  servant 

Niziero  Nouveli 


8.  A  represenUtion  of  the  Tuscan  prononnclation  of  Powers’  name. 
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31  Dec  1867  Firenze  [endorsed  in  Powers’  hand:  Niziero  Novelli 
31  Dec.  1867] 

Dear  Sir 

Monsummano,  18  Nov  1868 

After  the  service  that  you  have  rendered  me,  1  have  only  one  fear, 
and  that  is  of  not  being  able  ever  to  show  myself  sufficiently  mindful 
of  all  that  you  have  done  for  me.  I  well  know  that  the  goodness  of 
your  heart  and  that  kindness  that  so  distinguishes  you  make  you 
always  ready  to  help  all  those  who  come  to  you,  and  I  also  know 
that  in  your  actions  you  are  inspired  by  feelings  of  unlimited 

fenerosity  without  ever  thinking  of  anything  in  return.  However, 
hope  that  you  will  not  disdain  the  declarations  of  gratitude  of  a 
young  man  to  whom  only  the  thought  of  ingratitude  brings  a  living 
terror  and  ardently  desires  to  prove  all  his  devotion  to  you.  These 
are,  dear  sir,  the  feelings  with  which  1  write  you  these  few  lines, 
which  are  nothing  else  but  weak  expressions  of  my  thoughts.  Let  me 
inform  you,  sir,  about  what  she  has  answered  me.  Signora  Martini  is 
very  much  opposed  to  my  wish,  pointing  out  to  me  all  the  difficulties 
that  there  are,  and  I  myself  am  convinced  of  all  that  she  has  shown 
me.  However,  I  am  still  firm  in  my  first  decision  and  I  could  not  be 
happy  if  I  were  not  able  to  fulfill  this  desire  of  mine.  It  is  this,  dear 
sir;  that  I  beg  you  to  renew  your  recommendations  to  Professor 
Bicchierai  in  my  favor  regarding  the  examination  that  will  take  place 
in  March.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  so  much  trouble.  Having  nothing 
else  to  say,  please  accept,  sir,  the  assurance  of  my  profound  respect, 
and  believe  me  truthfully  your  most  humble  and  devoted  servant 

Niziero  Nouvel 

Dear  Sir 

You  have  been  willing  to  take  such  kind  interest  in  my  case,  and 
I,  thanks  to  your  generous  protection,  shall  be  able  to  obtain  the 
position  for  which  I  competed  under  the  auspices  of  your  effective 
support.  I  regret  that  being  in  the  countrv  1  shall  not  be  able  to  come 
to  sec  your  lordship  until  Signora  Martini  returns  to  Florence.  But 
I  hop>e  this  will  be  soon.  I  shall  make  any  possible  effort  to  fulfill 
my  new  undertakings  so  that  you,  sir,  will  never  have  to  be  sorry 
to  have  intervened  in  my  behalf,  and  1  'hall  be  infinitely  grateful  to 
you  for  this  all  the  rest  of  my  life  for  having  recommended  me  when 
I  had  no  other  titles  for  your  benevolence  but  the  interest  alone  that 
you  were  willing  to  take  in  me. 
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Accept,  sir,  in  the  meantime  the  expression  of  the  most  sincere 
esteem  and  regard  of  your  humble  and  devoted  servant 

Niziero  Nouvel 

From  Villa  Martini  27  No  1868  Monsummano  [endorsed  in  Powers’ 
hand:  Niziero  Nouvel  27  Nov.  1868  -] 


WATCH  ON  THE  CHATTAHOOCHEE: 

A  CIVIL  WAR  LETTER 

Contributed  by  Elizabeth  Hulsey  Marshall* 

Allen  D.  Candler,  the  author  of  the  following  letter,  enlisted 
in  the  Confederate  army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Qvil  War 
and  attained  the  rank  of  colonel.  As  a  member  of  the  Army  of 
Tennessee  he  fought  in  most  of  its  important  battles,  and  was 
opposing  Sherman  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  when  he  wrote  this 
letter.  Later  he  had  a  distinguished  political  career,  serving  in  Con¬ 
gress  four  terms  and  as  governor  of  Georgia  from  1898  to  1902. 
Karlene  Ashford  (Mrs.  J.  W.)  Janoski  of  Huntsville,  Alabama, 
owns  the  original  of  this  letter  and  has  givm  her  permission  for' 
its  publication. 

Greens  Ferry  7th  July  1864 

My  Darling  Wife 

Today  I  received  your  sweet  letter  of  the  2d.  We— I  mean 
Stevensons  division— are  now  detached  from  the  main  army  and  arc 
watching  the  enemy  to  prevent  his  crossing  the  river  below  our 
lines.  Last  night  1  stood  picket  on  one  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee 
and  when  day  came  I  discovered  a  yankee  on  the  other  bank  peering 
through  the  fog  at  me.  Either  of  us  could  have  killed  the  other  easily 
as  we  were  not  more  than  eighty  yards  apart  and  an  open  field  behind 
each  of  us.  But  neither  of  us  fned  each  being  satisfied  to  let  the 
other  alone  if  not  fired  on  by  him.  Today  it  is  remarkably  qui  .— 
only  an  occasional  gun  heard  along  the  line.  This  division  is  n^w 
under  marching  orders.  We  will  probably  go  to  Sandtown  five  miles 
below  here  on  the  river.  We  are  only  eight  miles  from  Atlanta  but 
by  this  time  tomorrow  we  may  be  twenty  miles  away— we  cant  tell 
any  thing  about  it. 

*Enicabeth  Halsey  Marshall  (Mrs.  Allan  Marshall)  received  the  Master  of 
Arts  degree  at  the  Uniyerslty  of  (Georgia  in  1959. 
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Darling  I  like  your  description  of  our  home.  I  have  often  dwelt 
in  imagination  on  its  future  pleasures.  So  much  depends  on  the  result 
of  the  campaigns  now  going  on  in  Georgia  &  Virginia  that  I  will  not 
suffer  my  self  to  think  about  our  future.  In  two  months  more  we  will 
perhaps  be  an  independent  nation  or  a  nation  of  slaves.  If  Richmond 
and  Atlanta  succumb  to  the  usurper  we  are  irrevocably  lost  and  not 
only  will  the  negroes  be  free  but  every  foot  of  land  in  the  south  will 
be  confiscated  and  we  will  all  be  on  a  common  level.  There  will  be  no 
rich— all  will  be  poor  alike 

Then  my  darling  what  will  you  do?  you  have  been  raised  with  a 
servant  always  at  your  elbow  to  do  your  bidding  but  then  there  will 
be  no  servants.  The  negro  who  now  waits  on  you  will  then  be  as  free 
as  you  are  &  as  insolent  as  she  is  ignorant.  This  war  is  costing  us  much 
but  truly  much  is  at  stake.  Let  us  hope  for  the  best  however  assured 
of  this  at  least  that  the  vandals  cannot  rob  us  of  each  others  love. 

I  am  very  tired  and  not  very  well  having  so  much  to  do.  I  have 
a  great  deal  more  duty  to  perform  than  any  other  officer  in  the 
Regiment.  All  the  field  officers  being  absent  wounded.  Capt  Walker  & 
I  have  to  command  the  regiment  and  in  a  fight  we  are  much  exposed 
to  the  enemies  fire  and  excessive  heat  fom  constant  exertion  in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  be  on  all  parts  of  the  line  at  the  same  time.  Do  not  send 
me  any  thing— I  could  not  get  it.  My  love  to  all.  Write  often.  I  love 
to  read  your  letters. 

yours  devotedly  Allen  D  Candler 


A  YANKEE  VIEWS  THE  AGONY  OF  SAVANNAH 
Edited  by  Frank  Otto  Gatell* 

NO  campaign  of  the  Civil  War  has  so  completely  captured 
the  interest  of  Americans  as  Sherman’s  march  through 
Georgia.  While  the  action  around  Atlanta  has  received  more 
attention  from  students  than  the  occupation  of  Savannah,  the 
agony  of  the  port  city  is  no  less  deserving  of  our  attention.  In 
the  letter  printed  below  we  are  given  a  graphic  glimpse  of  the 
occupied  city  from  the  pen  of  a  Massachusetts  man.  It  is  written 
to  William  H.  Gardiner,  a  Boston  lawyer,  and  is  published  with 
the  kind  permission  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
Stephen  T.  Riley,  Director. 


*IiiBtructor  in  History  at  the  University  of  Maryland. 
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Savannah  Jan.  i()th  1865 

My  dear  Mr  Gardiner— 

I  hope  1  am  not  mistaken  in  thinking  that  a  few  lines  from  me 
will  not  be  unaccepuble  to  you,  especially  as  they  come  from  a  city 
which  has  so  long  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  part  of  the  ill-fated 
Southern  Confederacy.  My  expectations  in  regard  to  finding  a  mild 
and  delicious  climate,  and  a  beautiful  Southern  city,  have  been  far 
from  realized.  I  don’t  know  what  the  condition  and  appearance  of 
Savannah  was,  before  the  rebellion;  but  at  present  it  is  in  the  most 
dilapidated  and  miserable  condition.  It  is  really  mournful  for  a  man 
from  the  prosperous,  determined,  and,  I  cannot  help  saying,  glorious 
North,  to  walk  along  the  streets  of  Savannah;  the  effects  and  ravages 
of  war  are  noticeable  everywhere,  business  is  almost  entirely  suspended, 
and  nearly  every  store  is  closed,  the  houses  are  also  carefully  closed, 
and  very  few  civilians  and  ladies  are  to  be  seen,  fences  are  broken 
down,  sidewalks  and  wharves  are  going  to  ruin,  and  Sherman’s^  dead 
horses  are  laying  about  the  streets  by  the  dozen.  Every  horse,  mule, 
wagon,  dray  and  wheelbarrow  is  monopolised  by  the  Military  Au¬ 
thorities;  and  Martial  Law  is  supreme  in  everything.  To  add  to  the 
general  suffering  and  destitution,  a  terrible  conflagration  swept  over 
a  large  portion  of  the  city  night  before  last.  This  was  the  most  exciting 
sight  I  ever  saw,  and  I  was  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  in  a  place 
of  great  danger.  1  had  just  gone  to  bed  on  board  the  “Greyhound” 
when  one  of  the  ship’s  compiany  roused  me  to  look  at  “a  fire.”  Not 
being  satisfied  with  viewing  it  from  afar  off  we  decided  to  make 
a  closer  inspection  and  after  about  ten  minutes  walk  we  arrived  at 
the  scene  of  action.  We  were  standing  close  to  a  large  building 
watching  the  flames  as  they  burst  through  the  windows,  when  a  negro 
rushed  by  us  shouting  “look  out  for  de  magazine,”  and  before  we 
had  time  to  retreat  the  shells,  in  the  very  building  we  were  standing 
by  began  to  burst,  throwing  bricks,  mortar  and  iron  in  every  direction. 
We  ran  into  a  negro  house  hoping  to  get  through  it  into  the  street, 
but  found  the  front  door  locked,  and  negros  crouching  under  the 
chairs  and  tables  half  dead  with  fear,  and  calling  on  God  to  save  them. 
The  explosions  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession,  every  square 
of  glass  was  smashed,  and  the  house  shook  to  its  foundation  at  every 
report.  We  shouted  to  the  darkies  to  bring  the  key  to  unlock  the 
door;  but  they  were  too  frightened  to  move,  and  after  a  tremendous 
effort  I  succeeded  in  bursting  open  the  door,  and  we  escaped  into 
the  street.  The  house  was  afterwards  completely  demolished.  Our 
next  object  was  to  get  back  to  the  ship,  but  our  retreat,  though 

1.  0«n.  William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  USA  (1820-1894);  hit  troops  entered 
Savannah  on  December  21,  1864. 
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“masterly,"  was  attended  with  considerable  darker,  as  pieces  of  shell 
were  dropping  all  about  us.  We  got  back  however  without  injury, 
being  more  fortunate  than  others,  seven  poor  creatures  having  been 
killed.  Our  ship,  at  least  a  mile  off,  was  struck  three  times,  and  large 
fragments  of  shell  are  scattered  all  over  the  city.  The  scene  next 
morning  was  heart-rending,  hundreds  of  families  turned  out  of  house 
and  home,  and  carrying  off  what  little  they  had  saved  from  their 
burning  houses. 

1  saw  one  poor  creature  laying  on  the  sidewalk,  with  the  top 
of  his  head  blown  off  exposing  his  brains  to  view.  It  is  supposed  that 
this  was  an  attempt,  by  some  of  Wheeler’s*  Cavalry,  three  of  whom 
have  been  captured  in  the  city  in  Federal  uniform,  to  destroy  the  city. 
The  guards  have  consequently  been  doubled  and  no  one,  except 
soldiers,  is  allowed  to  be  in  the  street  after  dark,  on  pain  of  being 
shot. 

The  real  Union  sentiment  in  this  city,  I  fear,  is  small.  The  people 
look  upon  the  Confederate  cause  as  lost,  and  therefore  come  forward 
and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States;  but  they  still 
retain  their  Southern  sympathies  and  have  no  love  for  the  Union. 

I  went  this  morning  to  St.  John’s  Church,  the  attendance  was  pain¬ 
fully  small,  and  the  Church  freezing  cold  (they  have  had  no  fires 
in  the  Churches  here  for  two  years,  owing  to  me  scarcity  of  fuel). 
The  prayer  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  carefully 
avoided,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  sermon  was  calculated  to  inspire 
the  people  with  the  hope  that  “right,  truth”  and  rebellion  will  finally 
succeed  against  “persecution,”  even  the  psalm, 

“Through  all  the  changing  scenes  of  lire 

“In  trouble  and  in  joy”  &c 

was  intended  as  an  allusion  to  the  present  state  of  Public  affairs. 
1  dined  today  with  Gen.  Hardee’s*  nephew.  He  has  been  four  years 
a  Capt.  in  ^e  Confederate  Army;  but  when  the  rebels  evacuated 
this  city  he  remained  behind  and  has  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
but  is  just  as  much  a  rebel  as  ever;  his  wife,  sister  and  mother-in-law 
who  live  with  him  are  also  great  secessionists  and  I  had  a  very  lively 
time.  One  of  them  gave  Mr.  Seward*  credit  for  having  brought  on 
the  war,  because  he  was  jilted  by  a  Southern  lady. 

The  fact  is,  this  is  a  most  miserable  hole,  and  the  sooner  I  get  out 

2.  Lt  Q«n.  Joseph  Wheeler,  CSA  (1836-1906). 

3.  Lt.  Oen.  William  Joseph  Hardee,  CSA  (1815-1873).  The  nephew  of 
General  Hardee  was  Charles  Seton  Hardee,  who  was  not  an  officer  in  the 
Confederate  army  when  Sherman  attacked  Savannah,  hut  did  serve  in  the 
lines.  During  the  war  he  had  been  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Confederacy 
in  Savannah. 

4.  William  Henry  Seward  (1801-1872);  Secretary  of  State,  1861-1869. 
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of  it  the  happier  I  shall  be.  I  regret  not  having  been  able  to  attend 
the  Funeral  of  Mr.  Everett®  whom  I  have  always  considered  a  good 
and  great  man. 

Hoping  this  will  find  you  well,  and  with  regards  to  Mrs.  &  Miss 
Gardiner, 

I  remain 

Very  Respectfully 
Your  young  friend 
John  M.  Glidden 


NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

Dr.  James  C.  Bonner,  Georgia  State  College  for  Women,  Milledge- 
ville,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Velma  Pool  Capps,  706  W.  23rd  St.,  Austin,  Texas. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Fitzpatrick,  Tarversville,  Twiggs  County,  Jeffer¬ 
sonville,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Claude  M.  Garrett,  Grenville,  New  Mexico. 

Mrs.  O.  K.  Gee,  Sr.,  Carrollton,  Miss. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Gregorie,  Jr.,  1217  Johnson  Ave.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Mr.  Carter  Home,  Home- Wilson,  Inc.,  Peters  Street  Viaduct,  Atlanta 
3,  Ga. 

Mr.  John  F.  McCrystal,  Attorney  at  Law,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 

Mr.  John  Fenn  Peck,  1234  East  32nd  St.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Arnold  I.  Richardson,  404  Jefferson  Terrace,  East  Point,  Ga. 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  Screven,  1167  Lanier  Bldg.,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Mrs.  John  E.  Swartz,  300  29th  Ave.,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

GENEALOGICAL  QUERIES 

Mrs.  Mary  Ruble,  122  Delaware  Rd.,  Dyess  A.  F.  B.,  Abilene, 
Texas,  wants  information  on  Samuel  Davis,  b,  1786  and  his  wife  Dorcas 
Jones,  both  bom  in  Georgia.  Samuel  was  son  of  Abiathar  Davis  of 
Wales.  She  would  appreciate  names  of  parents,  children,  birth  places, 
dates,  deaths,  marriages  of  anv  member  of  these  families. 

Mike  Willis,  Jr.,  Route  3,  Box  564,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  is  collecting 
material  on  the  12th  Ga.  Inf.  Regt.,  C.  S.  A.  Information  of  any  kind 
will  be  appreciated,  especially  copies  of  letters  written  by  regimen¬ 
tal  members  during  the  war. 

5.  Edward  Everett  (1794-1865),  Maaeachusetta  politician,  and  candidate 
for  the  Vice  Preaidentcy  on  the  Conatltntional  Union  ticket  In  1860. 
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Mrs.  Claude  M.  Garrett,  Grenville,  New  Mexico,  wants  the  parent¬ 
age  of  James  Cohen  Attaway,  bom  in  Cowetta,  Carroll,  Heard  or 
Douglas  County  in  1835;  also  of  his  wife  Mary  Jane  Word  of  the 
same  counties,  bom  in  1837.  They  left  Georgia  about  1887  and  went 
to  Indian  Territory. 

James  W.  Coleman,  Lt.  Col.  U.  S.  A.  Ret.,  wants  information  on 
Thomas  Gray,  bom  in  Georgia  in  1800.  He  moved  from  Georgia 
between  1800  and  1831,  lived  in  Alabama  between  1831  and  1839,  then 
moved  to  Union  County,  Arkansas.  He  died  there  some  time  after  the 
Civil  War.  » 

Mrs.  G.  L.  Harris,  4005  Cherrywood  Rd.,  Austin  2,  Texas,  wants 
data  on  a  Taylor  family  that  moved  from  N.  Q  in  the  1780’s  or 
1790’s  into  Georgia.  The  following  names  are  listed  in  this  family: 
James,  b.  1774  in  N.  C.;  Winnifred,  b.  1780  in  N.  C.;  Nancy,  b.  1795 
in  Ga.;  Wendell,  b.  1781  in  N.  C.;  Elizabeth;  Martha;  Lewis,  b.  1795 
in  N.  C.;  Shadrick.  They  married  into  the  Carter-Wall  family  of  S.  C. 
and  the  Cauley-Merrill-Amett  family.  In  1824  the  family  moved  to 
Covington  County,  Ala. 

Information  is  desired  concerning  any  of  the  descendants  of  Arthur 
Foster  who  was  in  Greene  County  prior  to  1849.  Address  correspond¬ 
ence  to  Mrs.  C.  B.  Powers,  2567  English  Ave.,  Macon,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Aurel  L.  Aldridge,  11201  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif.,  wants 
iinformation  on  Henry  E.  Baxley  and  wife  Sarah  who  were  bom  in 
Georgia.  In  1850  they  were  in  Russell  Co.,  Ala.  Two  of  their  children, 
James  and  Catherine,  were  bom  in  Georgia,  the  rest  in  Alabama. 
Sarah  was  the  daughter  or  granddaughter  of  a  Creek  Indian  Chief. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Henry,  1524  Coleman,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  wants  answers 
to  the  following  questions:  John  Fulton  Brown,  b.  1838  in  Ga.; 
where?  Mother  Elizabeth?  Father?  Married  Martha  Virginia  Parker 
where?  When?  He  served  in  Co.  I,  4th  Ga.  Inf.  Regt.,  C.  S.  A.  and 
died  Nov.  5,  1907.  She  would  also  like  information  on  this  regiment. 

Mrs.  O.  K.  Gee,  Sr.,  Carrollton,  Miss.,  is  seeking  data  on  Anderson 
Comer  and  Ann  his  wife,  who  lived  on  Cedar  Creek,  Jones  County, 
Ga.  in  1812.  He  died  in  1813.  The  following  heirs  are  mentioned 
in  the  settlement  of  his  estate:  Mrs.  Sam  Breedlove;  Rebecca  Comer; 
Mrs.  John  W.  Griggs;  Lucy  Comer;  Mrs.  Walter;  Mrs.  Sanders;  Mrs. 
Pinterton;  Anderson  Comer,  Jr.,  bom  1796;  Thomas  who  died  in 
1814  and  Annie,  bom  about  1810  and  died  about  1815. 


Book  Reviews  and  Notes 

Services  around  the  World.  Prepared  under  the  editorship  of  Wes¬ 
ley  Frank  Craven  and  Janies  Lea  Cate.  (Volume  VII  in  The  Army 
Air  Forces  in  World  War  II.  Chicago:  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1958.  Pp.  liii,  667.  Illustrations.  $8.50). 

This,  the  final  volume,  in  the  history  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  in 
World  War  II,  as  the  title  implies,  treats  of  noncomibatant  activities. 
The  volume  is  divided  into  six  major  sections,  with  subjects  and  au¬ 
thors  as  follows:  I,  Air  Transport,  by  John  D.  Carter  and  Frank  H. 
Beck;  II,  Aviation  Engineers,  by  James  E.  Fagg;  III,  Weather  and 
Communications,  by  Jonas  A.  Jonasson;  IV,  Medicine,  Morale  and 
Air-Sea  Rescue,  by  George  V.  LeRoy,  Martin  R.  R.  Goldman  and 
Jonas  A.  Jonasson;  V,  women  in  the  AAF,  by  Kathleen  Williams 
Boom;  and  VI,  Redeployment  and  Demobilization,  by  Chauncey  E. 
Sanders. 

Air  Transport,  to  which  235  pages  is  devoted,  is  the  longest  section 
and  this  activity,  as  the  narrative  plainly  shows,  deserves  the  attention 
accorded  it  by  the  editors.  In  the  first  truly  world-wide  war,  this 
service,  utilizing  mainly  sturdy  C-47’s  and  C-54’s  grew  into  a  tre¬ 
mendous  organization  of  200,000  officers  and  men  which  “in  the  single 
month  of  July  1945  carried  275,000  passengers  and  100,000  tons  of 
cargo,  mostly  in  overseas  flight.”  The  most  perilous,  difficult  and 
highly  publicized  mission  of  Air  Transport  was  delivery  of  men  and 
equipment  to  the  Chinese  over  “the  Hump”  between  Bengal  and 
A^m. 

The  Air  Engineers,  originating  with  the  activation  in  1940  of  a 
regiment  whose  special  duty  was  to  build  and  repair  airfields  and 
other  installations,  grew  to  a  peak  strength  of  117,851  officers  and 
men.  An  airborne  battalion  was  developed  to  facilitate  invasion,  but 
in  this  instance,  as  in  some  others,  specialization  was  carried  beyond 
the  point  by  practicability.  The  standard  unit  was  a  self-contained, 
general  purpose  battalion  of  27  officers  and  761  men. 

The  chapter  treating  of  weather,  communications,  medicine,  morale, 
air-sea  rescue,  the  service  of  women  and  redeployment  are  all  con¬ 
cise,  lucid  and  well-written  discussions  of  the  activities  and  problems 
relating  to  those  phases  of  the  history.  All-in-all  this  is  the  most  read¬ 
able  of  the  seven  volumes  comprising  the  series.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
most  colorful.  It  provides  an,  admirable  climax  to  a  wisely-planned 
and  well-executed  undertaking  involving  enermous  effort,  tremendous 
expense  and  the  effective  cooperation  of  many  people  and  organiza¬ 
tions,  both  civilian  and  military.  It  was  written  for  the  most  part 
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by  people  who  at  one  time  or  another  belonged  to  the  Air  Force 
organization,  and  it  was  prepared  soon  after  the  occurrence  of  the  ^ 

events  with  which  it  deals.  It  is  not  as  good  a  history  as  can  be  written 
one  hundred  years  hence.  But  it  is  the  honest  work  of  able  and 
uncensored  historians,  and  the  history  that  is  written  in  years  to  come 
will  be  an  infinitely  better  and  more  useful  work  because  of  the 
existence  and  solid  merit  of  this  excellent  and  comprehensive  study. 

The  Army  Air  Force  in  World  War  //  is  a  distinct  credit  to  the  edi¬ 
tors,  the  contributors,  the  United  States  Air  Force  and  the  University 
of  Chicago  Press. 

Bell  1.  Wiley 
Emory  University 

Religion  and  American  Democracy.  By  Roy  F.  Nichols.  (Baton 
Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1959.  Pp.  x,  108.  $2.50). 

In  the  American  experience  politics  and  religion  have  ever  been 
closely  associated.  Not  always,  however,  has  the  association  been 
harmonious,  and  the  discontented,  following  the  example  of  Pilgrim 
and  Puritan,  moved  on  to  create  more  tolerant,  democratic  societies. 
Significantly,  this  process  of  democratization  did  not  destroy  the 
strong  impulse  for  morality  and  religion.  Such  is  the  thesis  concisely  • 

E resented  in  this  little  volume,  the  second  in  the  series  of  Rockwell 
ectures  at  tne  Rice  Institute. 

From  the  start  Christianity  in  America  was  to  lose  some  of  its 
doctrinal  and  other-worldly  attributes.  The  “traumatic  experience  of 
the  wilderness”  provided  Americans  with  more  democracy  than  was 
planned,  and  this  they  employed  to  create  a  social  and  secular  religion. 

All  of  which  may  help  to  explain  why  a  people  professing  to  follow 
the  will  of  God  as  revealed  by  Holy  W'nt  have  been  able  to  follow 
the  will  of  the  majority  as  expressed  at  the  polls. 

Professor  Nichols  pays  heed  to  those  movements  and  concepts  in 
American  history  that  have  contrived  to  free  the  human  spirit.  The 
Great  Awakening,  the  Arminian  Revolution,  and  the  Diety  of  Rational¬ 
ism  are  each  in  turn  appraised,  though  unfortunately  Thomas  Paine 
goes  unmentioned.  Despite  these  liberalizing  forces,  the  American  has 
clung  to  a  true  piety,  and  in  his  religion,  as  in  his  democracy,  he  has 
adhered  to  both  fear  and  a  faith  to  believe  that  there  is  a  protection 
against  w'hat  he  fears.  The  volume  closes  with  the  provocative  obser¬ 
vation  that  “Man’s  belief  in  his  capacity  for  self-government  under 
divine  guidance  may  well  be  the  salvation  of  the  American  Way.” 

Horace  Montgomery 

University  of  Innsbruck,  Austria  * 
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Authors  of  Liberty.  By  John  Coleman.  (New  York:  Vantage 
Press,  1958.  244.  I3.75). 

This  book  is  a  curious  miscellany,  a  scrapbook  of  the  United  States 
and  its  meaning  to  the  author.  The  pattern  is  roughly  chronological, 
but  many  items  fit  no  scheme.  Most  of  the  book  is  a  “once  over 
lightly”  treatment  of  people  or  places  connected  with  United  States 
history.  A  sampling  of  topics  shows  a  wide  coverage.  American 
Indians,  Colonial  Williamsburg,  Pilgrim  landing  at  Plymouth,  George 
Mason,  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  the  Gulf  Coast,  Valley  Forge,  Monti- 
cello,  Gettysburg,  California  missions,  halls  of  fame,  the  bald  eagle 
as  a  symbol  of  the  United  States,  old  schoolhouse  on  Staten  Island, 
Lincoln  memorials.  Sagamore  Hill,  DuPont  Powder  works,  baseball’s 
museum  at  Cooperstown,  and  many  others.  Places  of  geographic  im¬ 
portance  or  beauty  like  the  Everglades  National  Park,  caves,  ^quoyah 
National  Park,  the  Painted  Desert,  and  the  Petrified  Forest  are  also 
included. 

The  view  of  the  United  States  and  its  history  presented  is  a  simple 
patriotic  view  of  “this  well-nigh  perfect”  people  in  “God’s  most 
favored  country”  with  no  hint  of  anything  bad.  One  of  the  quotations 
that  make  up  so  large  a  part  of  the  book  illustrates  well  the  view¬ 
point  of  the  book:  “Om:  nation  is  not  merely  freedom  of  opportunity, 
or  of  worship,  or  of  assembly,  or  of  the  press.  America  represents 
the  spiritual  and  moral  strength  of  a  free  people.  It  is  the  composite 
of  all  that  has  been  achieved  to  elevate  our  understanding  and  enable 
us  to  pursue  our  daily  tasks,  guided  by  a  standard  of  ethical  principles 
that  free  men  have  come  to  recognize  as  indispensable  to  their  sur¬ 
vival  and  the  preservation  of  their  liberties.  America  is  truth  and  hope 
and  faith  and  courage  and  patience.”  (P.  79). 

Kenneth  Coleman 
University  of  Georgia 


The  South  in  Northern  Eyes,  1831  to  1861.  By  Howard  R.  Floan. 
(Austin:  University  of  Texas  Press,  1958.  Pp.  xii,  198.  $3.95). 

This  is  an  important  book.  It  explains  how  the  literary  leaders  of 
New  England  helped  tremendously  to  perpetuate  the  picture  of  the 
ante-bellum  South,  which  the  Abolitionists  painted.  Included  in  this 
grouping  are  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wenaell  Phillips,  John  Green- 
leaf  Whittier,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Henry 
David  Thoreau,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Of  these  Holmes  and  Hawthorne 
were  less  brutal  and  dogmatic.  Also  included  in  the  discussion  of  the 
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New  Englanders  are  three  magazines,  the  North  American  Review, 
the  New  England  Magazine,  and  the  W overly  Magazine.  These  pub¬ 
lications  gave  a  much  more  temperate  account  of  the  South  and 
slavery.  In  fact  there  would  have  been  no  sectional  controversy,  if 
only  three  magazines  had  been  concerned.  But  the  writers  drew  no 
distinction  between  slavery  and  Southerners  or  between  different 
slaveholders— all  were  evil  because  slavery  was  wrong  and  only 
Southerners  were  to  blame  for  slavery  being  in  the  land. 

As  New  England  did  not  make  up  all  of  the  North,  the  author 
has  added  to  his  study  New  York  writers,  and  in  this  group  he  has 
included  Herman  Melville,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  and  Walt  Whit¬ 
man  as  the  principal  ones;  but  also  he  has  given  some  attention  to 
Washington  Irving,  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  James  K.  Paulding. 
On  account  of  these  men  being  in  a  cosmopolitan  air,  in  a  community 
influenced  by  Southern  trade,  and  because  of  having  visited  the  South, 
they  had  a  much  greater  understanding  of  the  South  and  saw  that 
slavery  might  be  evil  without  all  the  South  being  lumped  into  one 
picture  of  degradation  and  barbarism.  Of  course,  there  was  more  of 
the  North  than  New  England  and  New  York;  but  the  author  was 
justified  in  naming  his  book  as  he  did,  because  the  writers  he  in¬ 
cluded  set  the  pace  for  the  North  as  a  whole.  The  author’s  conclusions 
can  best  be  stated  in  his  own  words  in  two  quotations:  “they  [New 
Englanders]  caricatured  both  slaveholder  and  slave,  without  really 
knowing  either.  The  Southerner  was  a  whip-bearing  villain,  the  Negro 
an  earth-bound  angel”;  and  the  New  England  picture  of  the  South 
“has  endured  through  the  years  with  surprising  tenacity.  One  can 
scarcely  measure  the  influence  of  this  image  upon  successive  genera¬ 
tions  of  Northerners  in  their  view  of  the  ante-bellum  South.” 

It  is  worth  repeating  that  this  is  an  imp>ortant  book,  and  that  the 
author.  Professor  Floan,  showed  much  wisdom,  scholarship,  and 
industry  in  his  researches  and  in  writing  the  book. 

Documents  Relating  to  Indian  Affairs,  May  21, 17 50- August  7,  1754. 
Edited  by  William  L.  McDowell,  Jr.  (Colonial  Records  of  South 
Carolina.  Columbia:  South  Carolina  Archives  Department,  1958.  Pp. 
xxii,  592.  Frontispiece.  $12.50). 

No  more  vivid  and  close-up  detailed  account  of  the  relations  of 
the  white  men  with  the  Indians  can  possibly  bv.  had  than  what  appears 
in  this  volume.  And  at  the  same  time  there  is  to  be  had  in  these  pages 
a  remarkable  insight  into  Indian  customs  and  the  deterioration  of 
their  racial  characteristics  incident  to  their  associations  with  the 
whites.  How  the  trade  with  the  Indians  was  carried  on;  the  debauch- 
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ing  efforts  of  rum  on  them;  murders  and  punishments;  warfare  among 
the  different  nations  of  Indians;  visiting  delegations  of  Indians  and 
their  talks  with  governmental  officials;  the  distribution  of  presents 
to  the  Indians  and  what  such  presents  were— these  subjects  and  many 
more  of  a  like  nature  fill  up  this  remarkable  volume  on  Indian  affairs. 

Of  course  the  documents  refer  directly  to  South  Carolina,  but  they 
impinge  on  other  states,  especially  Georgia,  whose  officials  were  also 
interested  in  the  Indians  as  much  as  was  South  Carolina,  and  with 
which  colony  South  Carolina  was  having  difficulty  in  maintaining 
good  relations.  Virginia  came  into  the  picture  to  a  considerable  extend 
as  the  Cherokees  were  in  their  northernmost  limits  within  reach  of 
Virginia  traders;  and  South  Carolina  was  jealous  of  any  Virginia 
traders  dealing  with  the  Cherokees.  But  rather  surprisingly  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  far-off  New  York  was  much  entangled  in  South  Carolina 
Indian  relations,  for  the  New  York  Six  Nations  were  at  war  with  the 
South  Carolina  Catawbas;  and  after  such  negotiation  there  was  finally 
patched  up  an  uneasy  and,  indeed,  futile  peace.  In  bringing  this  about, 
meetings  were  held  in  Albany,  attended  by  William  Bull,  Jr.,  repre¬ 
senting  South  Carolina;  and  his  description  of  these  peace  negotiations 
is  a  delight. 

A  great  deal  of  this  volume  is  made  up  of  the  journals  and  letters 
of  Thomas  Bosom  worth  and  his  wife  Mary  (known  to  history  best 
as  Mary  Musgrove,  a  name  gained  throu^  her  first  marriage,  the 
present  one  being  her  third).  The  Bosomworths’  relations  to  South 
Carolina  came  out  of  an  agency  they  secured  from  Governor  Glen 
to  go  among  the  Creeks  (l^wer  and  Upper)  to  bring  about  a  blood 
settlement  stemming  out  of  the  fact  that  some  Creeks  had  murdered 
some  Cherokees  near  Charles  Town.  They  got  the  settlement  by  in¬ 
ducing  the  nephew  of  Acorn  Whistler,  the  instigator  of  the  murders, 
to  kill  him— and  then  to  cover  up  the  real  reason  for  the  murder  of 
Acorn  Whistler,  the  nephew  was  killed.  The  present  volume  leaves 
the  Bosomworths  trying  to  collect  for  their  work.  Of  great  interest 
to  Georgians,  as  well  as  to  all  others  interested  in  the  Indians,  should 
be  the  long  journals  of  Thomas  Bosomworth,  detailing  his  trip  into  the 
Creek  country. 

The  South  Carolina  Archives  Department  in  its  great  project  of 
publishing  the  Colonial  Records  of  South  Carolina,  has  brought  out 
a  no-more-valuable  volume  than  the  present  one  on  Indian  Affairs. 

The  Territory  of  Florida^  1824-1828.  (Volume  XXIH,  The  Terri¬ 
torial  Papers  of  the  United  States,  compiled  and  edited  by  Clarence 
Edwin  Carter.  Washington:  The  National  Archives,  1958.  Pp.  vi, 
1191.  Maps.  $6.50). 
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This  is  the  second  volume  in  the  series  of  territorial  p^ers  relating 
to  Florida,  being  published  by  the  National  Archives.  Covering  the 
period  from  1824  to  1828,  it  includes  the  last  year  of  the  first  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Governor  William  P.  DuVal  and  his  second  administra¬ 
tion  of  three  years.  The  problems  confronting  the  Territory  of 
Florida  wr*  ;,  of  course,  much  the  same  as  were  brought  out  in  the 
preceding  volume. 

Probably  the  most  troublesome  one  was  the  Indians.  The  Treaty 
of  1823  had  confined  them  to  certain  limits,  which  the  red  men  soon 
found  out  were  too  restricted— so  much  so  that  they  were  unable 
to  make  a  living  in  the  area  embraced.  The  result  was  enforced  relief 
by  the  United  States  Government.  The  Indians  also  used  their  own 
methods  in  securing  relief  by  raiding  the  white  sett'ers.  This  situation 
led  to  a  constant  complaint  of  the  Florida  settlers  against  the  Indians 
and  the  reiterated  demands  on  the  United  States  to  remove  them  to  the 
regions  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Another  vexatious  problem  was  land 
titles.  There  was  much  conrusion  as  to  land  ownership  as  between 
the  American  settlers  and  the  Spanish  claimants.  The  Forbes  purchase 
also  came  up  for  arguments. 

The  boundary  between  Georgia  and  Florida  was  under  dispute, 
and  although  a  Commission  composed  of  Thomas  Mann  Randolph 
of  Virginia,  representing  the  United  States  and  Thomas  Spalding, 
representing  Georgia  attenipted  a  survey,  the  work  fell  through  before 
the  line  had  been  run  all  the  way— leaving  a  dispute  not  to  be  finally 
settled  for  more  than  a  quarter  century.  Then  there  was  the  problem 
of  properly  managing  the  wrecking  business  at  Key  West— a  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction  was  needed  there.  Roads  had  to  be  surveyed 
and  made;  the  mails  were  very  irregular;  a  canal  needed  to  be  cut 
across  the  peninsula  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Atlantic  and  thereby  save 
vessels  from  the  dangers  of  storms,  reefs,  and  pirates  incident  to 
passing  around  the  southern  tip  of  Florida.  LaFayette,  now  visiting 
in  the  United  States,  got  his  gift  of  land  in  Florida;  and  many  other 
subjects  of  interest  and  importance  are  taken  up  in  this  volume. 

No  more  valuable  expenditure  of  Federal  funds  has  been  made 
than  in  the  publication  of  these  territorial  papers  and  no  editor  could 
possibly  do  better  in  bringing  them  out  than  Clarence  E.  Carter,  the 
present  editor,  who  has  so  far  edited  twenty-three  volumes  of  these 
papers  relating  to  the  various  territories. 

“TWr  Infernal  War”  The  Confederate  Letters  of  Sgt.  Edwin  H. 
Fay.  Edited  by  Bell  Irvin  Wiley  with  the  assistance  of  Lucy  E.  Fay. 
(Austin:  University  of  Texas  Press,  1958.  Pp.  viii,  474.  Frontispiece, 
portraits.  $6.00). 
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Out  of  the  flood  of  Confederate  soldiers’  letters  now  coming  to 
I  Ught,  now  and  then  emerge  collections  which  are  much  superior  to 

the  common  run  written  by  semi-illiterates.  The  letters  published  in 
the  present  volume  were  written  bv  a  well-educated,  observant,  and 
perceptive  person.  Edwin  H.  Fay  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College, 
who  was  bom  in  Alabama  but  who  in  young  manhood  moved  to 
Louisiana,  where  in  1862  he  enlisted  in  the  Minden  Rangers.  His 
volunteering  was  most  likely  enforced  by  his  feeling  that  he  would 
be  conscripted,  though  if  he  had  waited  until  the  Exemption  Law 
had  been  passed  he  could  have  remained  in  civilian  life,  at  least  for 
a  time,  since  he  was  the  principal  of  a  school. 

Fay  was  very  frank  in  these  letters  to  his  wife,  in  all  his  observa¬ 
tions  of  the  country  and  the  people  he  saw  in  his  soldiering  and  in 
his  comments  on  the  Confederate  Government  and  on  his  officers. 
This  was  an  “infernal”  war  as  far  as  he  was  concerned.  He  was  much 
less  than  satisfied  at  being  a  soldier,  and  time  and  again  he  tried  to 
get  out  of  the  army,  but  always  without  success.  Undoubtedly  he 
^  was  under  strains  and  stresses  as  he  wrote  many  of  his  letters— all  to 

his  wife.  There  were  strange  contradictions  in  his  mental  makeup. 
He  hated  the  Yankees  and  was  sure  that  he  could  never  live  under 
the  same  government  with  them  again.  If  the  Confederates  lost  the 
’  war,  he  would  migrate  to  some  foreign  country;  and  yet  almost  at 

the  very  last,  he  still  thought  that  the  Confederates  would  win.  When 
it  must  have  been  evident  to  all  intelligent  people  that  slavery  was 
doomed,  he  was  still  interested  in  buying  a  few  slaves.  The  area  of  the 
Confederacy  in  which  he  served  was  made  up  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas. 

After  the  war  Fay  continued  as  an  educator  of  distinction  and 
his  children  attained  high  position  in  the  educational  and  business 
world.  Professor  Wiley  has  written  an  excellent  introduction  to  this 
book. 

Doctors  in  Gray.  The  Confederate  Medical  Service.  By  H.  H. 
Cunningham.  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1958. 
PP-  xii,  339.  Illustrations.  $6.00). 

In  this  book  Professor  Cunningham,  the  author,  gives  the  Con¬ 
federate  Medical  Department  a  much  higher  rating  than  has  generally 
»  been  awarded  it;  and  although  admitting  that  the  head  of  it.  Surgeon 

General  Samuel  Preston  Moore,  was  somewhat  of  a  martinet,  vet  he 
holds  Moore  in  high  esteem  for  his  ability  as  an  organizer.  Chit  of 
the  more  than  three  thousand  medical  officers  in  the  service  of  the 
*  army  and  the  navy,  some  of  the  outstanding  ones  were  Hunter  Holmes 
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McGuire,  Samuel  H.  Stout,  LaFayette  Guild,  J.  Julian  Chisolm, 
Joseph  Jones,  and  William  A.  Camngton, 

Professor  Cunningham  lived  with  his  subject  for  some  years  before 
committing  his  findings  to  print,  and  during  that  time  he  became  so 
much  a  part  of  what  he  was  studying  that  he  felt  that  he  knew 
personally  many  of  these  Confederate  doctors  of  medicine.  The 
bibliography  listing  the  sources  he  used  is  quite  impressive.  The  result 
is  a  book  in  which  few  matters  relating  to  the  Confederate  medical 
service  are  left  untoched.  These  are  some  of  the  main  topics  included: 
the  oi^nization  of  the  service;  hospitals,  their  administration  and 
methods  of  operation,  reeking  with  the  very  terrible  atmosphere  that 
pervaded  some  of  them;  nurses,  men  and  women;  how  the  service 
was  extended  into  the  battlefields,  with  amputations  of  limbs  on  the 
tail-gates  of  wagons  or  on  any  other  available  flat  surface;  diseases 
common  to  the  soldiers  -and  sailors,  and  their  causes  and  treatment, 
and  the  effect  the  service  had  on  future  medical  developments. 

This  book  provides  a  forthright  realistic  dL  .ussion  of  the  many 
problems  of  the  Confederate  medical  service  and  is  written  on  a  high 
plane  of  understanding  of  the  times,  with  no  undue  criticisms  based  on 
present-day  medical  standards. 


Last  Train  from  Atlanta.  By  A.  A.  Hoehling.  (New  York:  Thomas 
Yoseloff,  1958.  Pp.  558.  Illustration.  S6.95). 

Floating  down  on  the  flood  of  Civil  War  books  is  one  with  the 
above  title.  Out  of  the  mass  of  books  being  published  and  republished 
on  that  “late  unpleasantness,”  this  one  is  unique,  even  to  its  dedica¬ 
tion:  “To  the  memory  of  the  little  girl  who  fell  at  the  comer  of  Ivy 
and  East  Ellis  streets,  July  20,  1864.” 

This  book  is  a  day  by  day  account  of  what  happened  in  and  to 
Atlanta  from  July  3,  to  the  consummation  of  its  destruction  on  No¬ 
vember  16,  1864,  “the  epic  true  story  of  the  only  American  city  ever 
to  taste  the  hell  of  total  war.”  The  book  is  really  a  clever  documen¬ 
tary,  composed  from  the  accounts  that  appeared  in  newspapers,  letters, 
diaries,  and  so  on.  The  author  has  made  the  transition  from  one  ac¬ 
count  to  another  by  as  few  of  his  own  words  as  was  deemed  necessary. 
It  is  all  done  with  a  sentimentality,  moving  and  yet  not  calculated 
to  produce  a  lachrymose  effusion  unrestrained.  It  is  not  with  bitter¬ 
ness  that  the  narrative  progresses  except  as  the  documents  make  it 
so— and  both  sides  are  given  a  chance  to  have  their  say;  but,  of  course, 
the  say  is  mostly  from  the  Confederate  side. 

Mr.  Hoehling  searched  far  and  wide  for  his  sources  with  much 
industry  and  tenacity;  and  only  because  of  his  great  interest  in  pro- 
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ducing  this  unmatched  story  did  he  hold  out  to  the  last.  The  book 
ends  with  an  Epilogue,  which  tells  of  the  later  life  of  some  of  the 
characters  who  performed  in  the  book  and  who  were  identified  at 
the  beginning  in  a  “Dramatic  Personae.” 

A  Bibliography  of  North  Carolina,  1589-1956.  Compiled  by  Mary 
Lindsay  Thornton.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolicia 
Press,  1958.  Pp.  viii,  597.  $7.50). 

In  this  volume  15,519  items  are  listed.  All  of  them  are  in  the  North 
Carolina  Collection  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Libr^, 
and  were  written  by  North  Carolinians  or  about  North  Carolina. 
North  Carolina  items  not  included  are  federal  and  state  documents, 
newspapers,  manuscripts,  maps,  manuscript  theses,  and  articles  ap¬ 
pearing  in  periodicals. 

This  compilation  is,  indeed,  of  great  value,  especially  to  those 
readers  and  researchers  who  have  access  to  the  North  Cuolina  Col¬ 
lection;  but  its  value  could  have  been  increased  without  too  much 
labor  and  without  unduly  extending  the  size  of  this  book,  by  adding 
those  items  about  North  Carolina  not  in  the  North  Carolina  Collection. 
As  wonderful  a  collection  as  it  is,  it  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  have 
every  printed  item  coming  under  the  classification  used  nere.  If  space 
requirements  might  be  argued  as  an  impediment,  then  it  would  be 
logical  to  omit  those  items  not  relating  to  North  Carolina  which  were 
written  by  North  Carolinians.  But  this  criticism  in  no  way  detracts 
from  the  value  of  this  impressive  compilation.  Every  person  even 
mildly  interested  in  North  Carolina  history  or  in  writings  by  North 
Carounians  should  have  this  bibliography. 
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